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BUPBRAUTRH, SC. 
COME, MY BELOVED! | 
By the Rev. Wm. Shepherd. 


let ns go forth into the field, let as lodge im the 
villages.” —Cantic. vii. IL. 


_—--- 


* Come, my beloved, 


Mv heart’s best treasure ' source of pure delight ! 
‘Olet as quit the noisy world, and flee 

‘To some sequester'd spot, with visions bright 
Ot truth, and happiness, and purity, : 
Where I may converse hold, and dwell alone with thee. 


Yes, we'll forsake the busy haunts of man, d 
Where envious pride and mad-brain’d folly reiga, 
Where each base — mars the social plan, 
Where every pleasure brings its load of pain, - 
And peace and bland content, alas! are sought ia vain, 


Come, my beloved! come,—and letasroam 
Where meadows green and murmoring rills invite, 
Of love and innocence the peaceiul home, 
Where sorrow ne’er intrudes our hopes to blight, 
Nor one untranquil day succeeds the placid night. 


While from the city noxious vapours rise, 

And every wind brings some contagious pest, 
Healthful the plains and cloudless are the skies 

Where Natare in her verdant robe is drest, 

And her all-bounteous hand the teeming fields a.tes}. 


There native Modesty bas built her cell, 
Aud there Content bas found a calm retreat, 

‘There Frath, and Faithfulness, and Friendship dwell, 
Far from the empty pageantries of state, ; 
And far from worldly cares (bat ever on them wait. 





Come, my beloved { com»,---nor est babinad 


One look of fond regret, Wut iasie away { 





To yon blest vale, where Love, al! unconfined, 


With meek-eyed Innocence delights to stray ;—~ 
€ome, my beloved! come ;—all natare chides thy stay! 


ADVENTURE ON A PIQUET. 
From Eadies Recollections. 

Ween we arrived at our position in the line, twilight had not dap- | 
vledin the Bast. Adetachment of different regiinents, amounting to ; 
00 men, under the command of a field officer, three captains, and | 
some subalterns, was sent to piquet, and as it happened to be my turn | 
for duty, 1 was ineluded in the number. We then began to descend | 





the face of the hill, which I found was more difficult than ascending. | forces were concentrated. rr 
Before reaching the bottom of the hill, we halted, and placed a range having crossed the river Agueda, and taken up his position at no great | 


rose “p> and collecting all the strength I had, strained every nerve till 
Ireached the main body of the piquet. The commander, to whom 
my appearance excited the greatest alarm, asked me with surprise, 
what had become of all (he rest? and inquired pariicularly aboat the 
captain. ‘To these interrogatories | was uiterly unable to make any fe- 
ply. My jaws were parched, and my tongue considerably swollen ; 
tor that morning having fired above 70 rounds, the gunpowder which 
gotinito my mouth hy biting the ends off the cartridges, increased my 
thirst. Seeing the state in which I was, he hastily exclaimed, “ my 
God, if I bave one drop of rum in my flask, you shall have it.” Then 


seizing his flask, he shook it, and to his great delight (ound it contained | 


some of that genial beverage. Having filled a glass he put it into my 
hands ; when I lind drank it I instantly experienced its salutary effec! s 

My tongue, which was formerly deprived of moisture, now received 
abondance of it, and I was enabled to rehearse to him the tale of woe, 
at the recital of whieh he was exceedingly affected. Being again 
served with 70 rounds of cartridges, I took my siation in the piquet, 
which shortly after commenced firing down upon the light troops of 
the enemy. 
the front of the whole line, and numerous individuals were dropping 
their mortal vestments to appear before the tribanal of the Omnipo- 

tent. One of my acquaintances, who had his station next me, re- 
ceived a shot in his left eye ; he fell back apon the rock, where, after 
afew short struggles, he expired. After firing two rounds, and in the 
act of discharging a third—after his fall—the flint of my fire-lock 

gave way; a circumstance which induced me to fall out, in order to 
replace it. The officer who commanded tlhe company demanded my 
imtentions for doingso? Itold bim; he seemed satisfied, and then 
waved bis hand as a signal of hiscompliance. My place was instantly 
occupied by a corporal, who, about two minutes afterwards, received 
a mortal wound, which speedily terminated bis existence. IT seriously 
thought within myself, thet had I remained there longer I woald un- 
doubtedly bave shared his fate. This reflection produced a temporary 
fear, which can by no means be imputed to pusillanimity. I looked 
apon the individual who was subjugated by this principle, in time of 


; open combat, as exposed to the greatest peril, and that he who per- 


fortes bis dnty with active (courage was (he most secure. - 
Having fixed my flint with these considerations, I sprang forward 
to my place, and again commenced the work of deat I had fired 


{ about thirty rounds, when we were unexpectedly relieved by another 
{ piquet; and in order to avoid the fire of the enemy, which might 
{prove more destructive to as when retiring in a body, we were or- 


dered to march off in small detached parties. Jo this manner we pro 
ceeded up the bill, and reached the summit in safety, when each 


joined his respeetive regiment in the line. 
i ae 


FIGHTING WITH THE BAYONET. 


From the same. 


The small village of Poentos de Nava, was the spot where our 
On the day following our arrival, Massena, 


of sentinels in our front. When day-light began to appear, the ene- | distance from the same village, gave every indication of bis intention 


my's piquets discovered our sentinels, and commenced firing at inter- | to dispute the possession of it. 


Towards the afternoon, he com- 


valsupon them. Oar field-officer immediately commanded eighteen | menced carrying his views into execution ; and, having made a vigo- 
men from the left of the piquet, to go down and dislodge that of the | rous attack apon it, which produced a smart engagement, he succeeded 


enemy from its position. As I was stationed in this part, 1 was one of | 
ue perty. Lleaded by one of our captains, we began to move forward, 
bul had not proceeded many paces when a ball from the enemy whiz- 
d through my bonnet; at this I was somewhat alarmed, but resum- 
10g my courage, I resolved to do my duty. ‘The firing, which was 
now become rapid and heavy, made us quicken our pace. To dis- 
sdge them was not a matter of long contest: for after a few rounds 
® our musketry they wheeled about and fled towards the French lines, 
whither we pursaed them, before aware of our danger. Volleys, in 
pid succession, were poured amongst us. In our career we were 
ostantly checked and thrown into confusion. To the eye the scene 
was now dreadful. My companions were falling thickly around me 
the first that got his death wound was our captain. The shot which 
se received, penetrated his heart; in a strong convulsive fit he sprung 
‘rom the groand, and falling directly backwards, lay prostrate, without 
—a a straggle or uttering a sigh. Bewildered and confounded, J 
vexed around, and found that I was left alone, and exposed to the fire 
o the enemy, whose bullets were showering about my head like hail- 
‘tones. My situation at this time may be more easily conceived than 
Ceseribed. I shouldered my musket, which was loaded, and retired 
Wid haste from this field of carnage. I had not proceeded far, when 
ree of the enemy's piqnets, who had concealed themselves in the ad- 
) t ucKets, suddenly started out, prese nted their muske ts at me, 
Id barged t tents of mine 
: t did not wait to my shot had taken effect. I 
ven directed my course towards t . pursut d by my enemies, who 
continual y iring at me; having reached the foot of the hill. I be- 
to climb it steep side 
awit 


1 COD 


red, but missed ¢ eir object 
Ali them tise ‘ 
eu observe if 


we nik 


c with vergy (aint hope of ever attaining the 
tbe farther | advanced in my ascent, the more exhausted I 
The day Was exceecinaly * : I hada heavy knap ck 
my back, to which was atiached a ponderous bill hook that we 

" cutting down our fire-wood, and as it happer 
he preceding day, I got no time to de 
this duty Overs .1 was ultimately com- 
t down, though « ape test peril. In such an 
mm, I was a most promisent object to that part of the 
yposite to where 1 was. Before I bad obtained many 
* Fepose. the musket shot of the enemy was striking every 
und me, whilst { remained uninjured an enchanted per- 
om tairy-land. One of these, however, came so nigh my persop 

C2 ed away the shoulder-strap of my knapsack. . 
which Ldeemed a sufficicat warning for m 
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ed to be my lot to 
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| now advanced 
| Imperial Guards, upwards of 1590 strong 


in the attainment of bis desired object. He bad not, however, long 


| time to calculate upon the advantage resulting from his capture ; for, 
| before the dusky evening appeared, he was driven out of it in as gal- 
| lant astyle as he could wish. 


In the undisputed possession of this vil- 
lage we remained that night. The ensuing morning was spent in 
manewuvring, but the next wasa day of conflict and of death. Short- 
ly after both armies had taken up their respective positions, our flank 
companies being sent out to the front of the lines, commenced skir- 
mishing, but were soon forced to give ground, owing to the Freach 
columns advancing so rapidly and heavily upon them. The lines 


We gave them four sue- 
cessive volleys, and then closed upon them with the bayonet. Dread 
fully destructive was this unsheathed weapon, and never was it more 
nimbly handled in a field of battle than at thistime. ‘They fell in 
heaps before it. Never can any pen ponrtray the horrors of such a 
scene. Pressing forward, and presenting the purple steel to those that 
remained, we trampled upon the dead, the dying, and the wounded, 


alike unheeded end unheard. The remains of this apparently for- 


| midable corps, amounting to 49, terrified at the awful slaughter w hich 


our bayonets had occasioned, turned about and fled with precipita- | 
tion 


We were not long, however, withoutanenemy. A body of 
fresh troops, seemingly as superior in number as the former, wheeled 
I and filled up the vacuum. ‘To charge 
these troops, our colonel, after a brief, but animating address, put 
spurs to his horse, and waving his hat, leduson. Never will the ap 
pearance be had at this time be eradu ated from my mind ;—his bright 
sparkling eyes. which manifested the courage ol his breast ;—his mar- 
tial Asped t, delightful to gaze a!, and the tone ia which he uttered his 
address. all showed that he was atrue warrior: but, alas! it was the 
last time he was ever to bead us on the battle field, or inspire us with 


in with astonishing rapidity 


| bis words. 


when 
lof musketry: at this instant I saw the reins crop 


| He survived only a few days. 


oceed. 1} 


As we advanced to the charge, the enemy commenced a discharge 
his hands, and 
in the next. he tumbled to the ground. By the faithful zeal of those 
that ran to afford him assistance, he was speedily borne from the Beid 
His death was lamented by every one 
under bis command. When we came tothe charge with the bayonet, 
the person with whom I bad to encounter in this trying and dreadful 
moment. exhibited rather an athletic appearance. With infuriated 


from 


At this cir- | looks he assailed me, and thrust the point of his “tro, into my chin; 
I} ut by @ sudden retrogression, I got 


sd af ft 
magi 


Vitbout losing onc 


By this time the skirmishing had become general along | 


Our regiment was opposed to the 5th of Bonaparte’s | 


~~ ~ _—. 


moment’s opportunity, [rushed on him, and puttiog by his musket, whieh 
he still presented in as elevated a position as formerly, | buried my 
bayonet in his breas!. I speedily eatricated my steel, he fell. and 
was numbered among the slain. Though our charge was agoin suc 
, cessful, yet the battle continued to rnge in this place as hot and san 
guinary as ever, from the heavy colums of infantry that kept pouring 
in uponus. We lad not received any orders 16 retire, nor bad any 
regiment come to our napent. Our ranks were getting very thin 
We had two captains killed, and all our ensigns fell in this battle 
Major , Of the 42d, came and took the command of ow dip 
tressed regiment. Ile saw that a mournful duty had devolved upon 
bim, but with a coantenance that bespoke intrepidity, and liv ely hope 
of success, he addressd us as follows:—“ Meo of the 7%h! Th 
honour of commanding and leading you into action, bas this day been 
| conlerred on we. You have already achieved many things by your 
| gallantry, and EP bope thet your brave exertions, in what yet remain 
tobe oqooaumiished, willin the end be crowned with glorious success 
Let os then meet the enemy, my brave fellows! and may the Lord 
proteet and biess us!’ Atthe conclusion of this animating addres 
we again joiwed in combat. My comrade at this time received a shot 
| through the body. Helingered afew hours votil bis spirit emane) 
pated from its earthly tenement, winged its way to the throne of the 
| Creator who gave it existence. Bullets were dying like hailstomes 
j and on every hand of ine various persons were dropping off the stage 
| of time, into (he boundiess ocean of eternity, while I wlone remained 
jas scaithless and uninjured as if it had only heen e dream thet a: 
j rested my midnight slumbers. Being thus so botly engaged in re 
pelling the almost overwhelming nombers of the enemy, the ®®tb 
| or —— Rangers, were sent to our assistance. As they wer 
| just descending from a rising ground immediately behind us, they fired 
| a volley over our heads bis wasa most terrible discharge of mer 
| ketry, end ia its effects it was awfully destructive. The French co 
| lumn, which seemed to threaten us with instant ennihilation, wavered, 
and before it had time to recoil, another salute served to complete ity 
confusion. The bavoc which was now made among the troop: wa 
dreadful. “, was in vain that they showed resistance; they wer 
som Sk Wagadeed on every Yard, sed driven from the fietd 
Massena i this desperate attempt to reliewe Almeida (which, being 
the only fortified town that the French were now in possession of at 
this time, was’ closely invested by a hody of our troops, under the 
| command of Sir Brevet Spencer), lost apwards of 6,000 men. When 





our regiment was mustered, it was found to have lost 2 captains, 17 
| other officers killed and wounded, and 370 privates. Many of these 
| were individuals with whom Elived on the most intimate footing o} 
friendship; their loss was deeply deplored. ‘They had fallen far from 
their country, and perchance bad left a solitary widow, an aged mo 
ther, or a plighted sweetheart, who, in the effusion of their tender ut 
| fections, would often drop to their memory the tribute of a tear! 

{ —_—. 


DEATH OF MURAY. 


From the Family Library. 


After the second abdication of Napoleon, Marat escaped with i 
| ficulty from Vrance to Corsiea. He there entered into negotiations 
with Metternich for permission to settle in the Austrian territory, and 
the necessary passports forthe purpose were granted bim; but he 
was betrayed by his own ardour, and the toachinations of villains stil! 
more treacherous, iato a fatal attempt to recover his kingdom, the re 
}sultof which, although familiar perhaps to most of our readers, we 
transcribe as a good specimen of the biographer’s spirit and menner 
‘“ With some difficulty the ex-king bad raised from thirty to forty 
| thousand franes, hired six brigs, and eorolled about two handred me: 
for the expedition, when the necessary passports errived for his pa 
| sage to Austria. The conditions were in the hand-writing, of Metter 
nich, and as favourable as he could have desired. He had only to lay 
| aside his kingly title, to promise obedience to the laws, and engace 
never to leave Austria without the emperor's permission. In retury 
he might assume the title of count, and retire with his family (whicl 
had escaped into Austria)to any partof Bohemia, Moravia, or Uppe 
| Austria; he might inhabit town or country, and live in the spleadou 
| becoming bis rank. Ilis friends urged him to be contented with this 
and relinquish his mad undertaking; but he declared that the die wa 
| cast—that be would descend on the Calabrian coast. Aceording!s 
on the evening of September 2th, he embarked at Ajaccio to pureur 
| the conquest of his kingdom. The garrison of the port were awar: 
| of his design, and might have prevented the embarkation ; bat Joachim 
was 80 popular among the soldiers that nota shot was fired after bis 
till the vessels were beyond the range of the guns: then, in comp! 
ance with the snggestion of the commandant, who informed them (bh: 
it was necessary {0 make some sort of demonstration to lull the sus 
vicions of the French government, they fired ‘long and loud); 
This was enoug!l it enabled the officer to make a satisfactory re por 
| of the zeal testibed by the garrison in the service of his Most Chris 
| tian Majesty 
|} “ The naval commander of the expedition was one Barbera, wh 
| owed every thing in life to the ex-king, and who was in cousequents 
| considered worthy of implicit confidence 
| The little squadron was retarded by contrary winds, and did not 
| 
| 





arrive in sight of Calabria before the evening of October@th Tha 
night the vessels were dispersed ina heavy gale, and at dey break thy 
king's was the only one which stood off the const. Bat in the cours 
of the morning it was joined by another, and not long after by a third 
| One of bis officers proposed tbat the three should double the promonte 
| ry of Paolo, where they would most likely bave fallen in with the rest 
but the proposal was over-ruled by Berbara, on the ground that they 
would runa risk of being intercepted by the Sicilian cruizers: nog, 
unfortanately, was this the only traiter, When night came,and Mi 
| tat had given ordess for the backs to proceed towards Amantez/que 
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hree i tly slipped away, and sailed back to Corsica | with great respect.—tie door opened, and one of the comunissioners 
pati af the bot aden. bad : | come to read the sentence: he beard it unmoved. He thea re- 
: « When daylight appeared, and this vessel was missing, bis few | quested to see his companions, —this wes refused; but periuission was 
(aithfal followers seized the favourable opportunity, and urged Murat i oven him to write to bis wile. Hts leiter was affectionate and affeet - 
to sail for Trieste, and claim the hospitality of the Austrian To their | ing; he enclosed in it a lock of bis bair, and delivered it unsealed to 


ordered a bag. containing five hundred copies 
4 of the proclamation he bad intended for the Neapolitans to be thrown 
into the sea; and directed Barbara to stecr for the Adriatic. The bat- 
ter objected bis want of water and provisions for so long a voyage, and 
Offered to procure them at Pizzo, which was then im sight. This 
was assented to, but just as he was departing, he requested that be 
might be furnished with the passports, tn case the suthorities of the 
port should attempt to detain him This strange demand awakened, 
gs well it might, the suspicions of Murat. In vain did he labour to 
convince the wretch, that th passports could only lead to the discove- 


. great joy be assented ; 


without them. His object in wishing to secure them was ey! 10 
Aeliver them up to the euthorities of Pizzo; so that when the fugi- 
tive was captured and put to death, their existence might salely be 
denied. Whether the intended victio suspected this, or whe her he 
resolved to try what effect the attempt might produce, he suddenly as- 
serted his determination to goon shore him elt! There was such down- 
right madoess in the thing, that his attendants would have been justi- 
fied in confining him to the cabin, untd the necessar provisions were 
procured, and the vessels far on their way to Trieste ilis mind— 
ever very iem—was now ina high state of excitement and aj tation. 
They saw he was resolute, however, and they insisted ou *eeompany- 
Yog him, aad on sharing any fate that might befall hin. He ordered 
them to appear in full uniform ; and at the same time direst re i the cap- 
dain to keep close in shore, so as to be ready to receive (vem, in case 
they were compelled to re-embark, 

“[t was about mid-day on Sunday, the &h of October, that 
bis footon the beach—being followed by twenty-eight soldiers (in- 
cluding officers), and three domestics. Some mariners rec gnized 
him, and shouted ‘Joachim for ever A tew idle spectators joined 
the little band, as it proceeded towards the great square ol Pizzo, 
where the soldiers of the district were then asseinbled to ext reise 
"The ex-king Considered this a fortunate circumstance: like a greater 
yan in a similar situation, he boldly approached them, while his fol- 


he set 


the ery was repeated only by one peasant. The soldiers readily re- 
cognized his person, but persevered in obstinate silence 
“ One wonld have thought this example sufficient; yet he would 
continue this way to Monte-Leone, the c»pital of the province—cen- 
duct which can only be e xploined by a temporary aberration of mind. 
The road from Piazo to Monte Leone is ruggrd, precipitous, and 
dificult; and the tittle party had not made much progress, before they 
were pursued by one Trenta-Capilli, a captain of gensdarmes, who 
headed a number of his men, and some other adherents of the place. 
Joachim brad never been a favourite with Pizzo, the trade of which 
be was accused of liaving injured. By paths known only to them- 
selves, some of their body gained the advance of the party, while the 
rest followed: thus were the adventurers placed between two fires. 
Marat, still in the bope of moking « tavourable impression, pow a j. 
vanced towards his assailants, and hailed them: the only answer was 
a shower of balls. One of his olficers was kilied, another wounded ; 
Dut he would not suffer bis companions to retur® the fire. His situa- 
tion was desperate: be saw that his only chance of safety was by 
reaching the sea; and, leaping trom rock to rock, from precipice to 
precipice, while the shot whistled around him, he at length reached 
the beach. The treachery of Barbara could no longer be doubted: 
both vessels were at a considerable distance from the shore, indifferent 
spectators of his danger! A fishing-boat lay on the beach: he en- 
deaveutes to push it intothe water; but was unequal to the effort. 
Some of his companions now joined him, but tetore they could em- 
bark, all were surrounded by the inturiate mob. Resistance was 
evidently vain: he surrendered bis sword, begging only that bis brave 
followers might be spared. But he spoke to the deaf: some of those 
faithful men were cut down at their mester’s side; the rest were 
hurried away with him, and cast into the same prison. | Mere the gens- 
darmes searched him; and after depriving him of his oney, his 
jewels, bis letters of credit, they, unfortunately for hiv, found on bis 
rson a copy of his proclamation, which he had taken from one of 
fis officers, and which le had imprudently neglected to destroy. 

“ Joachim spent a few hours amidst bis companions, most of whom 
were wounded, ina manner highly henourable to bis heart—labour- 
ing to console them—as if he had no sorrows of his own. But he 
was soon removed from the common room, into one more private, aud 
more suited to his past dignity ; and there waited on by General Nun- 
viante, whose duty it was to interrogate him officially as to his disem- 
barkation at Pizzo. The conduct o! this officer was honourable and 
delicate : he knew how to combine fidelity to his master with a deep 
eympathy tor the fallen. 

“One of the ex-king’s Grst steps was to write to the Austrian and 
Toglish ambassadors, thin at Naples, to interest them in his bebalf. 
‘The letters were detained by the Neapolitan government until the 
writer was no more. 

“Orders now reached Pizzo to try General Murat as an enemy to 
the public peace, not by a civil tribunal, bat by a millitary commission 
‘This order was of course equivalent to a condemnation. Nunziante 
was unwilling to believe that such a measure would be persisted in, 
and suspended the proceedings uati! the commands of the court should 
be more fully know. On the evening of the Ith, however, his 
worst fears were condrmed: the members of the commission arrived, 
and brought with them a royal decree, which allowed the prisoner 
only = hour after the sentence should be pronounced. The 
breathless Ifaste of the ministers is not difficult to be explained: they 
no doubt either feared an insurrection of the people in bis favour, or 
that if the foreign ambassadors heard of his detention, the accom- 
plishment of their purpose might be thwarted 

“Tt would be ridiculous to treat of sucha trial as falling within any 
ordinary rules ; but certainly the license was pushed far in this case, 
for not one of the members of the commission was competent, under 
the existing law of Naples, to sit in judgment on an officer of the rank 
conceded to General Murat. They were eight in number—one ad- 
jutant-geveral, one colonel-commandant, two lieutenant-colonels, two 
captains, and two lieutenants; ror is it much to the eredit of those 
officers that most of them had been indebted for their cemmissions to 
him of whose destruction they were the instruments 

“Joachim declined the competency of the court—first as a sove- 
reign prince, next as a marshal of France. He said to his advocate : 
* This tribunal is in every way incompetent, and so contemptible, 
that I should be ashamed to appear before it. You cannot save my 
life, but you will allow me to save the royal dignity. The end in view 
is not justice, but condemnation: the members of the commission are 
not my judges, but my executioners. Speak not in my defence, | 
commaad you. But remonstrance and protests were in vain: the 
commmissian sat, end proceeded 

“In this last paintal scene Murat behaved with more dignitv than 
might have been expected. When, according to usage. the tribunal 
despatched one of their body to ask his name, age, country, &c., he 
hastily cut short the vain formula: * Lam Joachim Napoleon, King of 
the ‘Iwo Sicilies: begone, sir He atterwards couversed with per 
fect coolness and evident satisfaction 
kingdom. He said, and said truly, that for whatever there was of good 
in the system of administration, the Neapolitans were indebted to 
him. He then briefly adverted to his present situation. ‘I had ex- 
pected ’ said he ; to find in Ferdinand » more hnmane and generous 
enewy: | would have acted very differently bad our situations been 
veversed.’ 

“ While Murat was thus speaking to the officers aroand him.—al! of 





ry of the voyagers: the traitor persisted in refusing Yo go on shore | 


Yowers unfurled his standard, shouting * King Joachim forever!’ But 


Whom addressed him by his kingly title, and otherwise treated bim | ture. 


Captain Stratti—another gentieman im the service of the reigaing king, 
who exhibited the same honourabie feelings as Nunziante. 


| «© When the fatal moment arrived, Marat walked with a firm step to 


‘the place of execution, —as calw, as unmoved,es if he had been going 
to an ordinary review. Hie would not accept @ chair, nor suiler his 
eves tobe bound. ‘I bave braved death,’ said he, ‘ too often to fear it. 

| He stood uprigh!, proudly and undauotedly, with his countenance to- 

| wards the soldiers ; and when zi! was ready, be kissed a Cornelian on 

‘whieh the head of his wite was engraved, and gave the word—thus, 
|‘ Save my face—aim at my heart—fire |’ * 

—_— 

THE PILLORY. 

| I never was in the pillory but once, which [must ever consider a 

| misfortane. Por looking at all things, asl do, with a philosophical 

land inquiring eye, and coarting experience for the snake of my tellow 
creatures, Leannot but lament the short aod imperfect opportunity I 
lenjoyed of filing that elevated situation which so few men are des 

Htined to occupy t isasort of Ege-Premiership—a place not above 

| your fellows, buta place in which your hands are tied. You are not 

| without the establislied political vice, for you are wot absolved trom 
turning. 

Let me give a brief description of the short irregular glimpse I bad 
of men and things while L wasin Pillory Power. I was raised to il, 
| as many mer are to high stations, by my errors. I merely made a 
| mistake of some sort or other in an answerin Chancery, not inja- 
| rious to my interests, andlo! the Recorder of London, with a suavity 
of manner pecaiiar to himself, announced to me my intended pro- 
invtion, and in due time I was installed into office. 

It wasa fine day forthe pillory—that is to say, it rained in torrents. 
| Those only who have had boarding and lodging like mine, can esti- 
| mate the comfort of having washing into the bargain. 
| It was about noon when | was placed, like a statue, npon my wood- 
;en pedestal; an hour probably chosen out of consideration to the in- 





} 
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nocent little uvchins then let out of school, for they are arace noto- 
| riously fond of shying, pitching, jerking, pelling, flinging, slinging— 
in short professors of throwing in all its branches. The public officer 
presented tne first with a north front, and there | was—‘ God save the 
mark !''—like acock at Shrovetide, or a lay-figure in a Shooting 
Gallery. 

The storm commenced. Stones began to spit—mud to mizzie— 
cabbage stalks thickened into a shower.—Now then came 1 dead kit- 
ten—sometimes a live cur; anon an egg would hit me on the eye, an 
offence [was obliged to wink at. Toere isa strange appeti‘e in lin- 
| man kind for pelting a fellow creature. A travelling China-man 
| actually threw away two pence to have a pitch at me with a pupkin ; 
a Billingsgate buster treated me with afew herrings, not by any means 
too stale to be purchasedin St. Giles’s: while the weekly halfpence 
of the school-boys went towards the support of a Coster-monger and 
his Donkey, who supplied them with eggs fit for throwing, and for 
nothing else. L confess this last description of missiles, if missiles 
they might be called, that never missed, annoyed me more than all 
the rest: however there wasnoremedy. There I was forced to stand, 
ltaking up my livery, and a vile livery it was, or as the wag expressed 
it “being: ide tvee of the Peltmongers.” 

It was ne ‘o appeal to my resources. I had read somewhere 
of an Ite! who, by dint of mental abstraction, had rendered him- 
self uncouse.oas of the rack; and breaking joints, sinews, and bones, 
was in fancy only performing bis diarnal Gymnastics, or undergoing 
his amicable “hampooing. ‘The pillory was a milder instrament than 
the rack, anulhad naturally alively imagination; it seemed plausi- 
ble, therefore, that I might make shift to Le pelted in my alsence—To 
attain a scene as remote as possible from pain, I selected one of abso- 
lute pleasure for the experiment; no other in truth, than that Persian 
Paradise, the Garden of Gull, at the feast of Roses. Flapping the 
wings of faney with alt my might, [ was speediiy in those Bowers of 
Bliss, and at high romps with Houri and Peri: 

53 Fiinring roses at each other.” 

But, alas, for mental abstraction! The very first bud hit me 
with a stone-like vehemence; my next rose of the cabbage kind, 
breatbed only a rank cabbage fragrance; and in another moment the 
claws of a flying cat scratched me back into mysell; and there § was 
again. in full pelt in the piliory. 

My first fifteen minutes, the only quarter I met with, had now elaps- 
ed, and my face was turned towards the east. ‘The first object my 
eye fell upon was a bead of Macadamization; and I confess I never 
thoughtof calcnlating the number of stones in such a hillock, till [ saw 
the mob preparing to cast them uy). 

1 expected to be lithographed onthe spot! Instinct suggested to me 
that the ouly way lo save my life was by dying; so dropping my head and 
hands, and closing my last eye with a terrific groan, [expired for the 
present. Theruse took effect. Supposing me to be defunct, the mob 
refused tokillme. Shouts of ‘“ Murder! shame! shame! No Piilory !”’ 
burst from all quarters. The Pipkin-monger abused the Fishwoman, 
who rated the Schoolboys; they in turn fell foul of the Costermouger 
who was hissing and groaning at the whole assembly: and finally, a 
philanthropic Constable took the whole group into custody. In tbe 
meantime | was takenf down, laid with « sack over me ina cart, 
and driven off to an hospital, my body seeming a very proper present 
to St. Bartholomew's or St. Thomas's, but my clothes fit tor nothing 
but Gay's. 








—<j>— 
CHANGES OF MANNERS. 

he following is fromthe pen of Captain Grose, the eminent anti- 
quary, who died in the year 1791, at the age of sixty; it was written 
|} about the year 1752 :— 

‘fama man of little more than 50 years of age, and yet I have 
| nearly outlived a variety of systems and manners. When I was a 
young man, there existed in the families of most unmarried men or 
widowers, of the rank of gentlemen, residents in the country, a cer- 
tain antiquated female, either a maiden or widow, commonly an aunt 
or cousin. Her dress consisted of a stiff starched cap and hood, a lit 
tle hoop, and a rich silk damask gown, with large lowers; she leaned 
on an ivory headed crutch cane, and was followed by a fat phthisicky 
dog. usually of the pug kind, who commonly reposed on a cashion, and 
enjoyed the privilege of snarling at the servants, and occasionally bit- 
ing their heels with impunity. By the side of this good old lady jin- 











boards all sorts of cordial waters. cherry and rasberry brandy, washes 
for the complexion, Daffy’s Elixir, a rich seed cake, a number of pots 
{of currant jelly and rasberry jam, with arange of gallipots and phials, 
| containing physic for the use of the poor neighbours. The daily busi- 
; ness of this good old lady was to scold the maids, collect eggs, feed the 
| turkeys, &c 

| * Another character, now worn out and gone. is the country 'Squire. 
I mean the little independent gentleman, with a landed property of 
J004. a year,” who commonly appeared in a plain drab or plush coat, 
large silver buttoas, a jocke y cap, and rarely without boots. His tra- 





vt ! that 8 s - ts . . 
{ all at be had done tor | vels never exceeded the distance of the county town, and that only at | from which it takes its name. 


the assize and session time, or to attend an election. Once a week he 
commonly dined at the next market town, with the attorneys and jus- 
tices. This man went to church regularly, read the weekly journal, 
settled the parochial disputes with the parish ofScers at the Vestry and 


* The quantity of land necessary to produce 30Q. a year then, 
would be warth near 700/. now, from change of price and betfer cul- 
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gled a bunch of keys, securing in different closets and corner cop- | micked the vault of the star-lit heaven above withia 2 pla 


| ike a concert of many instruments, and ye 
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afterwards adjourned to the neignbouring ale-house _— 
got drank for the good of his country. e never nme». be dona; 
at.Christmas, when a family pack was produced fro Played at Cards be 
He was commonly followed by a couple of guyben the mantle. 
and announced his arrival at a neighbour's house — 20d 8 boing. 
whip, or giving them the view-halloo. His drink’ Smideking 5, 
ale, except on Christmas, the 5th otf November, or — 
days, when he would make a bow! of strong oennd some Otber »,/ 
with atoast and nutmeg. A journey to London went 
men reckoned @s great an undertaking as is, at present 7Y ONC of ibe, 
Fast Indies, aud undertaken with scarce jess precautic # Voyage to, 
tion. On and Peper; 
“ The mansion of one of these 'Squires was of plaiste 
timber (not unaptly called calimanco work), of of nh, Ped we 
large casemented bow-windows, a porch with seats in it, vod 
study. The eaves oj the house were well inhabited by — Over 
the court set round with hollyhoc >. The halj we henem « 
flitches of bacon, and the maatel-piece with guns ond § Sap ¥ 
different dimensions, accompanied by the broad owell.oe 
dagger, borne by his ancestor in the civil wars A fin hs 
wus posted ‘ King Charles's Golden Rules.’ « Vincest tan the * 
nack,’ and a portrait of the Duke of Marlborough, and ig ‘we 
lay * Baker's Chronicle,’ ‘Fox's Book of Martyrs,’ « Glanea oa 
ritions,’ * Quincey’s Dispensatory * 6 The Complete Jeu on Apr 
book of Farnery. In the corner, by the fire side, stood oles “ 
two-armed chair, with a cushion ; and within the chime 
were a conple of seats. Here at Christmas he entertained hay COrne 
assembled round a glowing fire, made 0° the roots of welree 
greatlogs. The best parlour, which was never opened but so 
lar occasions, was furnished with Turkey worked chairs etic 
round with portraits of his ancestors—the men in the chars. 
shepherds, with their crooks, dressed in full court sui 
bottomed perukes (such as the judges wear now; 
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of armour, playing on the lute. ‘The females, likewise iat ae 
as shepherdesses, with a lamb and crook, all habited io bi d 
ted im high \e, 


dresses and flowing robes. 

“These men and their bouses are now no more: the loxure of 
times having obliged them to quil the coantry, to become rade “ 
on the great, or members of some profession. The venerable os. 
is, in the mean time, suffered to tumble down, or is partly ~e 
a farm house, till, after a few years, the esiate is suld to the an 4 
sume neighbouring lord, or else to some nabob, goverament Siniee 
or limb of thelaw.” a 


-_—a—— 
THE WIiVALSs. 
By the author of the Collegians. 
[The following description of Wicklow Scenery is Very natural a: 
besutiful; itis a kind of writing in which the author excels mor 
than any other Irishman whose works we have read. } 


_ The most striking characteristic of the Wicklow scenery is 
intense, though not oppressive, loneliness. ‘The road whieh og » 
lemic pursued, after leaving the mansion of Glendearg, was: wi 
and broken track, winding amid a wilderness of mountain beat, 
granite. Sometimes a stream, hurrying downward through the mas 
of rock that made the desert horrid, broke suddenly upon dit pet! 
foaming and glittering in the moontight, and makinga dresry sound i 
the midnight solitude. Sometimes a distant barking of # dorwe 
mented the sense of extreme loneliness which the scene cecagone: 
by a slight suggestion of a contrast which ii afforded. Sometime: 
gust of wind swept down between the fissures of the hills, and bur 
ing along the valley side, sunk down and whist again, With a weil ie 
had something in it of a supernatural effect. The beautiful terror 
the scene were, however, all lost on Davy. 

A cloud bad stolen across the moon, when he descended that mere 
part of the road which leads downward upon the lake of Laggela. Ii 
stept out upon w rock, which overlooks a valley oo the north-wester 
side, and endeavoured, in the diin light, to gather in the ontline of t 
scene beneath him! ‘This enchanting little region, like all the leh 
scenery of Wicklow, owes its prineipal tascinationto the effect 
contest Which is produced on the Leholder'’s midd by the dren 
wildness of the barren mountain road by, which it is approached, While 
our pedestrian s'ood upon the rock, the veil was suddenly withdnw 
from the disk of the * full blown” moon, and a flood of tender ligh 
was poured upon the scene, clothing the cliffs, the lake, the trees, and 
the whole coup-d’@il in a mantle of bluish silver. 

He saw beneath him, embosomed among the brown bills,s lit 
valley full of beauty, full of varied loveliness, full of character, and 
romantic interest. Ou his right was a deep glen, rugged with meme 
of granite, and intersected by a small stream which supplied the bess 
of the lake, and whose origin was concealed amid the windings ol ihe 
barren defile. Following the conrse of this stream, the eye soot be- 
held it creeping out from among the rocks, gliding with many a state 
like winding along a green and cultivated champaign, and mingit: 
into the lake with so gentle a current that the profound repose o 
gleaming surface was unbroken hy a single curl. Beneath him,» 
his left, in a nook of this sequestered valley, and commanding it 
beautiful plain before described, stood a mansion in the pointed sf" 
| of architecture; and here the scene was enriched and hamapized'y 
plantations, pleasure grounds, garden plats, and other laserious 
dents, which gave a softening character of leisure to the retreat Pe 
ther to his left, lay the calm expanse of water, from whieh the 
derives its name,and which occupied an area between three 
mountains, each of which descended suddenly upon the very bert 
of the lake, and presented a variety of shore whieb was wonderta 
the scene so limited. On one side appeared a tambling clid, 7 
posedof innumerable loose masses of granite, piled together oe 
height of a thousand feet, withoutia single trace of vegetation: 
on, the waters kissed the foot of a hill, that was clothed, fro ' 
summit to the very verge of the lake, in a mantle of the freshest ** 
' 
| 





dure : farther on still, the shores were shadowed by over-bangiag ¥® 
of pine and beech, and before the circuit of the basin had bee® , 
the waters were found rolling in their tiny wavelets of crystal oe 
| level sandy beach, composed of triturated granite, and foresing 
horder of the lawn already mentioned. The effect of the ween Ft 
ture was heightened, at this moment, by the peculiar light, whe + 
| tened down the rougher features of the scene, and gave 8 are 
sparkling brilliancy to those parts that were distinguished y thes 
| beauty and refinement. Over half the surface of the lake, (9 0 
| shadow of Carrigamanne mountain (the granite cliff betore — 
| was flung by the declining moon, with a sharp distinctness © “ 


: oder © 
| veiling half the waters in the deepest shade, while the ae bie 
3 f 
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and streaky silver. 
| The peor pedestrian remained, gazed long upon this 
| remembered the time when his young master, Francis 

himself, were accustomed to spend whole summer days ding 
| lake, paddling luxariously along the mountain sides, or 4 ‘. 
in the centre and looking for trout. He remembered the es 

he sat resting on his oars in the bow, while the slight ond ae 
i boy was wont to lie back on the stern seats, for many es cael 
' gether, gazing on the glassy water, and humming over th 
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* The air of Luggela, to which Moore has adapted that pe 
of lyric melody, commencing : . 
on No, not more welcome the feiry numbers,” &% 
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murmuring of a hive of summer bees. Sometimes 
+" ” ania of wailing harmony like the moau of aa 
~ and sometimes faded away into ‘ 
A sound so Give that nothing lived 
"Tween it and silence. : 
a a rich masculine voice, improved into a most magical sweet- 
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folian barp, 


pate | took the followimg melody, 
loncliness of the place, tc u 

nese OF es cosented with a skili thet told of  sanananl accom: 
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njishment: 


1. 
Jlark! hark! the soft bugle sounds over the wood, 
And thrills in the silence of even; — 
Till faint and more faint, in the far solitade, 
It dies on the portals of heaven! 
ut echo springs up from lier home in the rock, 
And seizes the perishing strain ; 
Aod sends the gay challenze with shadowy mock 
from mouatain to mountain again, 
And again! 
from fountain to mountain again. 


u. 
Ob, thus let my love, like a sound of delight, 
Be around thee while shines the glad day, 
And leave thee, unpain’d, in the silence of night, 
And die like sweet music away. 
While hope. with ber warm light, thy glancing eye fils ; 
Ob, say, “ Like that echoing strain, ; 
Phough the sound of his love has died over the bills, 
It will wakea in heaven again,” 
And again ! 
It will waken in heaven again. 


FRANCIS RIORDAN. 

’We have detached and condensed the following tale from the 
we novel, which is remarkable for its highly wrought powers: and 
“sj nernatural development.—Francis Riordan, who was enthusiasti- 
ally attached to a young and lovely female, was compelled for politi- 
al reasons to fee his country. In foreign climes be rose to rank and 
. eration as a soldier, and returning at the end of four years sought 
residenee of his adored Esther Wilderming. She had been in- 
coced, gader @ belief that Riordan had perished, to consent to wed 
his rival, Ricbard Lacy,—but this consent, and griet for the loss of her 
lover, were too much for her slender frame, aud Riordan arrived just 
iy time to Wiioess her funeral obsequies. After her interment be 
determines to rescue the beloved remuins from the family tomb of 
his hated rival. } 

With the assistance of some friends, David had his old master con- 
veyed to bis brother's little dwelling in the neighbourhood. During 
that night, end nearly the whole of the following day, Francis spoke 
not a word, and seemed to be scarcely conscious of what passed 
arouod him. He rejected aj! food, and delivered himself up to an ex- 
treme dejection of mind. Towards evening, however, he called 
Davy to huis bedside and made lim detail all he knew of the circum 
stances attending Esther's death, which the poor fellow, hoping to al- 
jeviate bis master’s affliction by awakening something like au interest 
onis mind, recapitulated with great precision. The nurse, he said, 
ped found her lifeless in Ler bed. ‘the Damers were in the at- 
most distress at thie eveat, and Richard Lacy had conducted himself, 
over since, like a distracted person. Whie Francis listened (o this 
portion of the narrative, the speaker heard bim ejaculate in a low 
whisper the words ** Poor fellow !” 

“That was what killed me!"’ said David, a few days afterwards io 
telling the circumstance to Mrs. Keleher, ‘the moment I heard him 
howin’ pity for Lacy, I knew bis heart was broke! Ile never will 
onld his bead up again, says I to myself, as long as ever lie lives?” 

Nigitt fell, lonely and dark, upon those dreary hills, and Francis 
ad wot begun to take an interest in any thing which passed around 
iim. David's family were all in bed, and be sat alone by the fire- 
ide, watching, lest some sudden illness should render his assistance 
necessary to his master. He was just dozing in his bay-hottomed 
lair, and dreamed that he was holding a controversy with Aaron 
Shepherd, when he felt a band press lightly upon his shonlders, and 
# voice whisper in his ear some words that his taney construc imo 4 
lifferent meaning: “ Wake, David, wake! [ want you!” eaid the 

nice. Llere be felt his shouller shaken with a degree of force which 
compelled him to awake. Looking up he beheld Francis Riordan, 
pale even to ghastliness, standing at bis side, dressed, and with his 
loak around him. “ Masiher Francis, is it you, sir? 
you getup?” “ Be still, David. Are your friends in bed ?”’ 
are, sv.” Hush, speak low!" whispered Francis, “do 
the cottage where we used ic watch tor the wild duck?” 
lvot ot Derrybawn ?” 
present ! 


the 


“They 
you know 


“ Aye, aye, upon the flat; is it occupied at 
“There's no one fiving there, sir, now.” “It is very 
well:” said the young man. “ Will you tell me now where they 
have buried Esther?” David remained for some minutes Slarkeon 
his Masier with great astonishment 
My good fellow,” said the latter, observing him pause, ‘‘ this tale 
yours has almost broken my heart. J was so sure of happiness, 
yien f Was returning to Ireland, that I find it almost impossible to 
stain this disappointment. L think it would be some consolation to 
ve if L could see. Esther, once again, even in the grave.” 
led back in his seat, and gaped upon the young soldier in mingled 
ve and wonder. *‘Make no noise, but answer me:” said Francis. 
Is she buried ia the vanit of the Damers?” “Tis there she is, sir, 
rely,” returned David, ‘“‘in the Cathedral at Glendalough.” “It is 
hough,” said his master. “‘Come then, David, arise and follow me 
"oWn to the Seven Churches. Alive or dead, L must see Esther Wil- 
‘ring Once more.’’ David arose, still half stupified with astonish- 
‘est. “lave you got any instrument,” said Francis, “with which 
‘© may remove the stones from the mouth of the tomb?” ‘This 
‘ehUen Gt an instrament placed the undertaking for the first (ime ia 
its practical horror before the eyes of David. 
Oo, masther Francis!’ he said “« go into your bed, sir, an’ don't 
* talkin’ o' these things. Let the dead rest in peace! When we 
“ry our friends, we give ‘em back into the bands of the Almighty 
r in em to us, to bless an’ comfort us in this world, an’ he tells 
‘Mat he'll send his own angel to wake them up when his great day 
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__ “Sat trumpet sounds, an’ not presume to lay an unboly tool upon 
* bouse of the dead!” z 
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ent,” said Francis, with a tone which had something in it of 
omy: and gloomy sternness ‘Come not beiween the shade of 
— Wilderming and me. Whatever was her thought of me when 
"Mg, She HOW gust know my heart, and fam sure that ber spirit will 
pleve to see me a visiter in her midnight se pulchre You tell me 
sa ber face Was changed by sorrow and by sickness, [ wish but to 
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ec not reply, but taking his hat, went with bis master into 
. He brought with bim a pick-axe, used by a relative 
d at the lead mines on the neighbouring hills, and followed 
rin silence, 
“ ve they had walked many hundred yards, the Valley of the 
hes opened upon their view in a manner as lonely avd 
t was impressive . 
ry Mist, shed its pale blue light upon the wild and solemn 
a seiore them, ou a gently undulating plain, stood the ruins of 
% : With the loity round tower which flung its shadow, 
A along the grassy s| pe 
and froin t a ao 
. ) ihe nightwind. 
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OMon-like 
. A few trees waved slowly to 
The shadows of the broken hills fell dark 
and silvery surface of the lakes, hiding half the 


anse m gloom, while the remainder, broken up into 
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Ob, what made | 


“At the | 


David | 


me.—Let us leave them, then, where they le, silent an’ cold, | 
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a 
gentle murmurs. Qve side of ihe exiensive chasm in which the lakes 
reposed was veiled in shade. Oa the other ihe movaligut shone over 
tumbling masses of granite and felspar, and glimumered bright oa 
countless points that sparkled with mica and horablende. A moan- 
ing Wind came dowaward, by the ruins, and seemed like the voice of 
the dead, heard thus at night in their owe silent region. 

_Far on their left, overhanging the gleamy water, appeared that pre- 
Cipitous clilf, beneath the brow of which the young Saint Kevin 
hewed out his dizzy vesting place. The neighbouring legends say, 
that, in bis early days, the saint resided at the beautiful lake of Lug- 
gela, described in a tormer chapter, where be was first seen and loved 
by the tair Cathleen, the daughter of a chieftain in that couatry. 

Nearer, and also ou the lett, stood the Cathedral, which was more 
especially the object of young Riordan’s search at this moment. 

“ Pass on,” he said to his attendant, “and see if there be any body 
loitering among the ruins.” ( 
guzing on the gentle acclivit 
Were standing. The burial. 


on which the ivied walls of the old charch 


distance. “O earth!” he said, within his owa mind, as be looked 
musingly upon those slight memorials of the departed, * O earth, our 
mother and our varse, you are kinder to us than our living friends 
You give us life at first, and you supply us with all that can make life 
sweet while we retain it. You furnish tood for our support, raiment, 
tor our defence, gay scenes to please our sight, aud sounds of melody 
to sooth our hearing. And when, after all your cares, we droop, and 
pine, and die, youopen your bosom to receive and hide us from the 


ivames with abborrence and dismay !"' 

A slight signal, given by Davy Lenigan, bere interrupted the medi- 
tation of the young man, and he proceeded to the chureh with a rapid, 
but firm step. He fouad David standiag before the monument of the 
Damers with the pickaxe in his hand. ‘ Lenigan,” said he, “ there 
is one thing that Lhave forgot. Return to the deserted cottege, of 
Which we were speaking, light up a fre, and make a pallet of sume 
kind, for I will not go back to your house to-night.” David gazed on 
his master for some moments, in deep perplexity and awe, “ For the 
sake of glory, masther Francis,” he said ina beseeching tone, “ what 
isit you mave to do this night? 
doin’ something on this holy groand that isn’t right.” “Ask no ques- 
tions,”’ replied Francis, in a gloomy voice, “but do as you are com- 
manded. Lose no more time, for the moon is sinking low, and the 
dawn may overtake us before we have done half what L intend.” 

David obeyed in silence, and Francis sat dowa on the headstone of 
some poor teuant of the grave-yard, expecting his returo, and thiak- 
ing of Esther. A quarter of an hour had scarcely passed, when Leni- 
gan returned, and they proceeded to remove the stones from the 
mouth of the sepulchre. A sudden wind, rushing through the aper 
ture, blew chill upon the heated frame ot the young lover, and made 
bim shiver in all bis limbs before he ventured to descend. “ What 
was that cry ?’’ he said, suddenly starting. ‘* Whatery, sie? [ heard 
nothing.” “ Notnow?” “Oh,now ldo. "Vis nothin’, sir, only the 
owl in the Round Tower, or, may be, the eagle that’s startled in Lug 
duff.” “Tt must be so,” replied Riordan, “ but Ethought it bad al 
most a human sorrow in its shrijiness. ‘Tis strange, how soon our 


compliances, giving its colour to the sights, and its tone to the sounds, 
by which we are surrounded. Tow dark the veult is! So—and after 
all, aud all, ‘tis here that I must visit Esther!’ “Is it any thing he 
seen, { woudber,” muttered David to himself, observing him pause 
aud hesitate. “I hope au’ thrust if is afeerd his ge ttin’.’ 

But he hoped in vain. In a few oiinutes, francis shook off his 
; Moud of meditation, and entered the mouth of the tomb, creeping 
| upon his bands and feet. Lenigan, who feared lest he might do him 
self a mischiet, burried after and found him seated at the bottom of a 
| flight of stone steps which ascended from the floor of the vaalt, leau- 
ling forward with his elbows on bis knees, and his face buried in his 
jhands. On hearing Lenigan’s voice, he started up, as if from a reve- 
| rie, and uncovering the lanthorn which he had concealed beneath his 
| cloak, the vault became illuminated ou a sudden, “ Take this cloak,” 
[wie Francis, unclasping it from lis throat, aud handing it to his be 





wildered companion—“‘take this cloak, and bang it up before the 
opening, lest any one should see the light from without.” The atten 
dant complied, aud Francis proceeded to’ examine the lids of the 
collins which were piled on all sides around the gloomy apartment 
His attendant followed bim with his eyes, as he read the inscriptions 


} more ghastly when any denoted that the inhabitant was a female who 
died young. One observation only David heard him make while be 
passed the light over the rich decorations and silver mounting of the 
coffins. “I told you, | believe,” said he, “ that [ am now wealthy. 
Lest I should forget to mention it in ty will, take care afier my 
death that Lam buried in a plain coffin.” 

He passed on, and came at length to a plain coffin, before which he 
paused, and began to tremble exceedingly. On the lid was a silver 
| plate with the words, “ Esrnen Witpenmenc, acep 21 yrans,” en- 
| graved apon it. 


Lie remained for some time motionless, like one in 
a fit of deep musing, and then sunk duwn at once, ulterly bereit of 
consciousness, upon the coffin lid. 
The alarm of David, at seeing bis master thus lying insensible in 
i the vault of death, was at height. He hurried to the side of the 
unhappy youth, endeavoured to arouse him into life, and manifested 
| the otmost distress at the difficulty he found in reviving him. “ Mas- 
ther Frank!” he exclaimed, “ rouse yourseli up, sir, and let us come 
away! Masther Frank, Lsay! awake, stir again! ©, that I mightn't 
sin but he’s dead and gone, an’ the neighbours ‘Il come, and they'll 
catch me here, ‘an they'll say | murthered him, an’ Pll he hung, an’ 
| kilt, an’ spoilt, an’ murther’t, an'—O Davy Lenigan, Duvy Lenigan, 
| an’ warn't you the foolish man, to be said by him at all this holy 
night!” A long deep moan from the unhappy young man, cut short 
his anxious soliloqny, and occa ioned Davia to redouble his atten- 
jtions. Ln afew minutes Francis was egein in full possession of his 
senses 
He took up the pick-axe from the earth, and was about to deal a 
| blow upon the fastening of the coflin-lid, when Davy ventured to ar 
}resthiserm. “Why do you hold me?” said Francis, looking on him 
with an eve in which sorrow strove with anger, “let go my arm, and 
| stand aside “No, masther Frank, forgive me. I can't, now I wont 
let you do that.”” “Let go my arm,” repeated Francis, with a faint 
| effort to free himself “ You're not right in your mind now, masther 
| Francis,” said the faithfal fellow, ‘an’ you'd do something that’s not 
right by the corpse an’ cofiin.” Again, stand back and free me.” 
|‘* I dar’nt do it sir Hloid off, stand away, then,” cried Francis, 
| Springing up and hurling his companion back among the coffins witha 
strength which fury only could supply, “ [old off! or, as [live and 
suffer, Ll! dash your brains out! Impudent man! whose corpse do you 
talk of? Hers! you are very bold, to think that | would harm ber! 
’ Hold back. and touch me not, nor speak, nor move nor breatbe aloud, 
| or J will ease my agooy upon you’ Avoid we then, if you suppose 
| me mad, and do not tempt the fury of a breaking heart 
| indeed, and drearily insane too; a burning madness; lunacy with con 


iis 


| Sclousness ; 


The moon unclouded by a single | the bosom one wild Bedlam of frantic uproar and aMfiction, while the 
1 with all the exquisite pain of per- 
now, though you perceive it 
Good heaven, forgive me if {| around him, but could discern nothiag | 
He pressed his clenc ned band egainst his temples, and stamped | it still lay pale and motionless in the same position in which he bad, 
“Lonly wish,” he | with bis own hands, placed it. ' 
face of Esther | fast asleep and snoring loudly. The sound, he thought, might have 


soul is able to look upon the tamult 
| fect consciousness! Thisismy tortare 
not. Oh, that my brain would burst! 
| sin! da 
against the earth like se in exquisite suffering 
continued, in a more moderate tone, ‘‘to! 90k upon the 
| for once, and then we will leave the vault together 


silver, railed on, aud died upon the shore wilh | David dared not to offers even a word of remoustrance, but looked | 
= 


Lenigan obeyed, and Francis remained | 


: ground, with its lofty granite crosses, and | 
its white head-stones glisteuing in the mooushine, lay within a ebort | 


contempt and loathing of the world, at atime when the dearest and | 
(truest among our living friends would turu from our moaldering | 


I'm in dhread, you're thinkin’ 0 | 


Senses become tle siaves of our passion, and flatter it with strange | 
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on iu awe-siruck silence, whilst Lis master, w 
| cweded in striking ap ihe lid from the coffin. 


es) 
io some exertion, suc- 
. The perfume of rome 
| mp | extracts, Which were scattered in the shroud, diffused a sadden 
air of sweetness throughout the damp and gloomy charoel. 

“Tt is very strange |" said Francis. in a broken whisper, while largo 
drops of agony like those which are said to be wrung from & wretch 
upon the rack, glistened and rolled downward from bis brow and 

o— “It is very strange! How fong is it now since Esther 
died?” “ Better than two days, sir, very oear the third night now.” 
| Very strange, indeed. Here is not the slightest change upon the 
| face. Ab, death! It is as cold es tron’ He raised oes, gently, 
between his hands, imprinted a reverential kiss upen the forebead, 
and then drew baok a little to geze at leisare on the ince. Tt was ex- 
tremely beautifal ; and, owing, perhaps, to the peculiar light, seemed 
almost to bave retained some shade of the carnation, to which, in 
lite, it owed so mach of its loveliness. ‘This sight prodeced at leugth 
a salutary efect apon the blasted affections of the young lover, the 
tears borst from his eyes, and he leaned forward over the corpse, in a 
mood of gentle and bheart-easing grief. After some tine, o rose 
again, and bade Davy to come nearer. “ Answer nothing, now,” 
said he, “to what I shali propose, but obey me, at ovee, and without 
contradiction. Lam gving to take Esther from this vault, and to bary 
ber near that cottage.” © Oh, murther! murther!’ “ Peace, and do 
not breathe a word, but prepare directly to assist me. Replace the 
coffin-lid when I bave (akeu her ap; be speedy and be sient.” 

Ile raised the body with tenderness, laid it across his bosom, with 
the head resting on his shoulder, and signified that bis attendant sbonla 
close the coflu. This being done, and the closk removed from the 
mouth of the sepulchre, he once more clasped it on bis throat, and 
| drew it close around the lifeless form whieh he bere in bis arms. 
Siooping low with bis burthen, be ascended the Might of steps already 
| mentioned, and passed out into the air, “Ob, vo!’ murmured David 
to himself, “that I nay be blest, but the gatlows will be our portion 
for oar doin’s this night.” He followed bis master, and they burried 
| out of the churchyard, passing beneath the rained erchway on tho 

northern side, and down the slope which led to the common road, 
| ‘They entered the cotinge, where the fire was elready buroing cheers 
i fully upoa the hearth. [faving carefully closed the door, and mado 
jit fast behind them, they proceeded to arrange the body on a wide 
form, which was placed near the fire side, and the laothora was bung 
| up, so asto shine fall upon the lifeless features. “* There she lies at 
j last !"' said Francis folding his arms and looking down on the dead 
| face, * there lies Esther Wilderming, the young, the gay, the lovely, 
| and the virtayvus! An old woman told me, once, that I had been 
| overlooked in my infaucy, and | am almost superstitious enough to 
leredit her. Otherwisw, why should it be that there, where my best 
affections have been centered and my keenest lopes awakened, there 
[ have been ever sure to undergo a disappointment’? But I hav 
snatched ber out of Lacy’s arms, and even this dismal meeting has 
consolation compared with that appalling ramour of her falsehood, 
Esther! dear Esther, [ forgive you, now. How beautiful she wast 
Was! Oh, that word has death in ite sound to me. Por your sake, 
Esther, I will lead an altered life from henceforth. f never will hope 
more, not eventor the natural blessings thet go and come with the 
| revolving year, for I think, if any thing could shorten the liberal hand 
of Nature, and cause her to withhold her ancient customary bounties, 
it would be the longing of «a wretch like me. I never more will dress, 
game, play, sing, laugh, or mingle in the gayeties of earth. My dreang 
of death is out; my plans of quiet and domestic joy entirely baffled, 
| ln war, in peace, in action, or repose, in tirth, or in musing, I never 
more can know a happy teeling; never indeed, ob, aever! névert 
never. 

IIe sunk down, utterly exhausted by grief, fatigoe, and want of 

food, by the side of the corpse, the fire light suining dusky red on the 
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pale and delicate lineaments of tue dead, and on the so less pale and 


hageard aspect of the living who lay cear. David lny stretched at a 
distence on a beap of fresh straw and rusbes,'offering up many prayers, 
and unable to conceive what would be the result of this extraordinary 
V igil. . . . * . 7 7. o 

About midnight the effect of his exertions, and long want of rest 
and tood, began to be apparent iu Riordan’s frame. His sense of misery, 
the keenness of which had, until now, kept off the assaults of sleep, 
grew vague aud doll, andatuiling torpor sunk upon his brain. The 
wind, wittely rove as (he night advonsed, moaned sallenly arouad the 
lonely buildiag, and a sudden falling in of the burning fire mad 
him start from his broken slumbers, with @ sensation ofalarm. Some. 








times, the disordered condition of hie nerve s, without any esternal ex. 


on the coffin-plates alond, and observed him shrink and look stil} citement, would produce a similar effect, and be would suddenly find 
| himself sitting ereet upon the floor, with a horrid sensation, shooting 


like a gaivanic suock from his brain, niong his spine, and oppressing, 
for amoment, the action of bis beart and lungs. His visions, whem 
he dreamed, were likewise of ® siartling deseription. Now he met 
Lacy, band to hand in combat, and was vexed to the soul to find that, 
while all his enemy's Liows told flercely on his person, bis own felt 
weak and harmless, as if on some unresisting and impassable substance . 
And now, he occupied that dizzy resting place in the cliff, from which 
the poor Cathleen was hurled into the lake; and Esther, pale, in her 
shroud, stood trembling on the brink beside his couch. He rose to 
meet her; her form seemed to fade as he advanced, and ber face 
looked terrible, he knew not wherefore. He attempted to touch ber 
band, batshe receded from him, be followed to the brink of the cliff. 
she still seemed to float backward in the thin air, and the pale dead 
face and lurid eye assumed a slight appearance of derision. He tried 
to follow her; histooting failed him, and he fell headlong down the 
rocks, from ledge to ledee, and just awoke in time to save himeell 
from some irrecoverable contusion. 

He found David Lenigen standing over, and endeavouring to recall 
him to consciousness by gently pressing hisarm, “ Masther Prank,’’ 
said this bonest fellow, “ that's a qaare place for you to be lying, sir. 
Get up, and sthretch over on the sthraw, awhile, on’ I'll keep awakes 
here by the fireside, until you have a little sleep taken.’ Francis rat 
ap, and stared upon his attendant. “IL willao so, I believe Davy,’ 
said he, “for Lam tired almost to death They exchanged ploces, 
and Francis so disposed himself that he could, to the last moment of 
consciousness, retein a view of the form and features of the dead. 
The fire had sunk down, and a gloomier red was cast upon the white 
| and marbly cheek of the maidev. Before many minutes had elapsed, 
Francis observed that his attendant's head had dropped upon hia 
breast, and that bis promise of vigilance was already broken. Ho 
strove, therefore, to prevent the access of slumber in his own per- 
son, and continued leaning on his elbow, and keeping his eyes fize® 





Mad! Aye, 


upon Esther. It bappened that the attitude of her head, and the mere 
position of the features, reminded him forcibly of the look she had 
worn at their parting, when the sound of the imaginary dead-bell ho® 
| thrilled him with its suddeo presentiment. Whatever of resent. 
| ment had been awakened, by her desertion of him in his exile, was 
secretly now diesolved in the recollections which this accidental cir- 
cumstance revived. He thought if Esther could be now restored to 
him he would not even think of questioning ber upor the subject, 
Ilis heart melted, as he remembered the caresses of their early affec- 
tion; he felt her sigh again at bis cheek, the music of her voice upon 
| his ear, and be sonk, alf softened, down upon his couch, burying his 


the madness of the heart and the affections, that makes | face in his hands, and moistening them with his tears 


A low sound, like thgt of a deep, short sigh, uttered in the house, fell 
suddenly pon tis ear, and made him start from his incipient slumber, 
with a wild and tumoaltuous feeling of alarm. He stared confasedly aif 
He looked at the corpse, but 


He gezed upon Davy, who was still 


been merely an intonation of Lenigan's harmonious solo; but this 
‘conjecture was rejected almost as soon as it was formed. There waa 
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peculiar ia the sound; an effect thrilling and startling, suc. 
to belong properly te things of supernatural — He 
called to his atteadaot several times, but found much difficulty in 
awakiaghim. “ Davy,” he said, “ did yoa hear anything!” “ What 
would [ bear masther/ “I thoaght there was a sound, just oow, @s 
if from semebody in pais.” “ yeh" exclaimed Davy, half starting 
up and staring around bim, with jaw dropped and eye dilated on the 
adden. Francis remained listening atientively fora few maments. 
‘believe I was mistaken,” be said at last ‘it was the wiad, split- 
Ung itself apon the corner stone, or howling down the gien.” 

fie slept again, and Davy, returning to the Sreplace, with many a 
} ; knowing glance at the darkened corners of the room, likewise re- 
' sumed his attitude of repose. In a very short time, Francis was once 
more suddenly awakened from slumber by a confused noise, and the 
pressure of a strong band upon his shoulder. Louking up, be beheld 
his adbereat thrown forward on one knee, with one hand gathering 
his dress aboat his throat, and a face full of terror, turned back over 
lis shoulder. “ What is the matter, now!” exclaimed Francis. “ The 
groan, acbree—the groea!” “ What of it!” “What of it, bat to 
hear it, I did; as plain as I hear you wow. Oh, that l may be gray, 
masther Prank, but we ‘re kilt an’ spoilt alive, (be two of us this 
blessed wight.” “To what!” “f don't know; nothiw’ I b'lieve. 
Ob, that I may be gray, masther, but I'll rise gut of you an’ your 
doin's.—"Twa't this world alove, but the other along with it, you 
brought down upon as this wight. Ob, wirra, wirra, » hat ut do at 
all, or what ‘li ever become of us?’ * Be silent,” suid Francis, “ or 
tell me what you heard !’ A groan, L tell you; a cry, just es a per- 
son woald be gettin’ aise from a hurt, and would be moawin’ lyin 
dowe. That I may be gray, but I thought it is berse!f was come 
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Fi efther us, an’ i'm cot misdoubtin’ of it yeteither,” “ Psha!’’ “ Ob, 
| @ aye, that's the way, always, wheo I put in a word, an’ sure what hurt 
i if 1 hadn't to share in what comes of it? but there's the way, alw ays. 
Rs ; { folly ow every where, like a blind beggar man, an’ my word won't 
4. be tohes for any thing, although [ mast tumble into the ditch, along 


“ When you have done speaking,” 
said Fraucis, ‘will you suffer me to rise! Come hither Davy, and let 
us both wateh by the fre during the next two hours, [It will then be 
dawn, and we will bury Esther together.” “Iwish to my heart she 
was tuirly under the groand again” retaraed Davy ’ 

* * 2 * * Awildery, ashriek, sudden, hoarse, and horrid, 
whieh burst at this moment trom the lips of Francis, cut short the pro- 
gress of the narrative It was echoed, even before he could perceive 
the cause, by bis attendant, who threw himself off his seat, and rush- 
ed in a paroxysm of terror towards the door. Stumbling, however, 
over some louse furniture, he fell on the straw pallet, and remained 
trembling, groaning, oid crouching dowaward, while be glanced with 
a fearful eye on the picture near the fireplace te 

After the first ery of wonder aad affright bad burst from his lips, 
Urancis remained rigid in the attitude into which the sudden passion 
had surprised hia Vith hands thrown back, as If in search of some 
vapport, with bead put forward, with eyes full of a wild and joyous 
terror, he continued to stare upon the body, which began to alter fast 
beneath his gaze. One of the hands fell dowoward, aod the other 
moved upon the bosom. One moment more, and with a heavy sigh, 
rod the lips and eyes of Esther Wilderming were visibly in motion 

“ She's risin’!’ roared David, “ that I mightn't die iu sia, but ‘tis 
jisin’ she is to us.” 

Francis raised his hand, as if to impose silence, and continued to 
wateh the movements of the maiden. Sigh after sigh burst from her 

psand bosom; and, at length, the fringed eye-lid rose, and the wate- 
ry ball became revealed and fixed upon his own 

“She lives! She lives!’ cried Francis, springing to his feet, and 
tossing his clenched hands above his head, while bis bair stirred, his 
eye shone, and his whole frame shook with an ecstacy of delight. 

* Karth, air, and sea! she lives! O Death, Lthank ye! [thank ye for 

this gift! My Esther, rise! Arise, my love, my life! Do you know me, 

Esther? Look on me, my dearest! Do you know your own Fran- 

alg?" 


with the laidber, when he goes 


—_—»—. 
LADY ELEANOR BUTLER & MISS PONSONBY. 


[The following is a more copious extract concerning these singular 
hermits than the one recently in circulation. J 
One of these ladies is of the family of the Marquis of Ormond, and 
be other of the Earl of Besborough ; and from their station, accom. 
plishments and fortanes, might have expected to realige all the Aatter- 
Mg prospects which rank, beauty, and wealth could promise ; but they 
yrmed an early aad romantic attachment for each other, which grew 
with their years to the exclusion of every other tie, and they made the 
straordinary determination of leaving the world, where the necessary 
intercourse of society abstracted and divided that attention which they 
vished to bestow exclusively on each other. Inthe prime of youth, 
therefore, and in the flush of beauty, they gave up all those enjoyiments 
which rank and wealth presented to them; and, without any of the 
veligious enthusiasm which renounces the goods of this world to ensure 
bose of the world to come, they determined to search for and find 
that seclusion in some wild mountains, which, as one of them was a 
member of the Protestant faith, they could not look for in a convent. 
Their history ia briely as follows: By a singular coincidence, 
whieh struck their imagination, they were both born in Dublin, on the 
game day, in the same year: and they lost their parents at the same 
ime; so thatthese orphans seemed intended by the hand of Provi 
dence for mutual sympathy. They were brought up together, and, as 
hey grew in years talked over the similarity of their fates; and easily 
versuaded themselves they were designed by heaven to pass through 
fe together. They spent much of their time at the castle of Kilken- 
iy, the seat of the Ormond family, where they were observed to shun 
he society of others, and always to seek retirement with themselves; 
md as they were now about eighteen, ata time of Lie when their set- 
ilement in the world might be looked for, it was the ansions wish of 
“heir triends that they should mix with company, as other young per- 
sons of thew age and sex. One morning, however, they were missing, 
and no im juiry could (race them in the neighbourhood ; bat at length 
rey Were discovered, in disguise,on board a merchants vessel, about 
to sail from the harbour of Wateriord. They were brought back, and se- 
parated, and every means taken to wean them from this extraordinary, 
ind as it appeared to their friends, most injarioas attachment for each 
ather—but it seemed fixed and unalterable; andin some time they 
were allowed to pursue the bent of their own inclinations. They 
igaia proceeded to a sea-port, embarked in a Welsh trader, and were 
tanded among the romantic mountains of North Wales. From bence 


tioned, at that time, all but closed from human intrusion, and nearly 
impassable, except by goats and mountain ponies Here they searched 
in vain for a retired spot in which they could fix their residence. The 
dveary and desolate region presented no babitation whieh could afford 
hem ever a temporary shelter; and they had passed through the last 
valley of Llangollen, and were about to leave, in de spair, aseciuded dis 
trict where they had foudly expected tosettle themselves. 
mg this last hope with heavy hearts 


said Miss Ponsonby to me, when 
ommunicatiog her history 


we turned round to take a last look at this 
and of our promise ; the setting suu was then shining on the romantic 
vnins ot Dinas Bran, and its s!oping beams gave to the wooded sides of 
he glens so lovely an aspect,that it seemed to invite our return ; so we 
determined to go back and again search for a residence in the shadow 
of the mountains."” They coald find none for the night but a mean 


§ Novel, on the naked side of a hill, and in this they sheltered themselves, 
sod the morning agreed with its poor inmates for their hat. Here they | 
ia set themselves down, and began those improvements on the bleak and 
& 





pare rocks which vow adorn this lovely valley 
Whea their absence was known, the nurse of one of them, Mary 
Verryl, was incousolable fox thels 





‘hem through the mountains, and, after a long and 

found them in this comfortable cabia. She dete hot to leave 
them, avd was the only attendant thet for years supplied them with 
necesaries. Their friends now Gnding their resolution of abandon- 
ing the wortd unalterable, so longer pressed their return, and they be- 
gu toimprove and beautify their ragged residence. But when they 
had effected much, it was notified to them by the proprietor of the 
mountain that they mast leave it While very disconsolate at this no- 
tification, their faithful Mary Carry! disappeared ; and it wes supposed 
she was tired of their solitude, and bad retarned to her own home: 
but in some time she came back, and, throwing @ paper on the tabte, 
“ Now my dear children,” said she, “ you are settled for life.” The 
paper was a lease of a large tract of the mountain, which she had ob- 
tained from the proprietor, having gone to London and purchased it 
with all her own earnings. Feom that me the grounds rose in great 
beanty, and a cottage, distinguished for its taste, elegance, and secla- 
sion, rose in the bosom of the pinntation. The fame of these elegant 
but eccentric girls now expatel, and severa! persons of the highest 
rank sought an introduction; bat they persevered in their determina- 
tion, and for twenty years, I believe, never slept out of their own cot- 
tage, nor admitted a stranger into it. At leugth, however, some fo- 





hey proceeded (rom the coast, through the chain of vallics I have men- | 


‘While leav- | 


lass; she too set out in search of | 


| reigners of rank, who came from the Continent, sought their society, 
jand were admitted. 

Among the first persons who were permitted to visit them, was 
Madame de Genlis, who has dove them but justice in her “ Souvenirs 
de Felicie,"’ She was at Bury &t. Edmund, accompanied by Made- 
moiselle d’Orleans, when she met Lord Castlereagh ; and having ob- 
served that she would travel very far to visit two persons united by the 
bonds of sincere friendship, “ Then,” said his lordship, ** visit Like: 
gollen, and you will see a perfect model of friendship.” She went, 
and, with her young protegee, was kindly received. She, asa French 
woman, was quite surprised to see nothing in them of that vanity 
which is gratified by exciting astonishment in others ; and that, having 
| been a subject of universal interest and cariosity trom their conduct, 
their manners were as simple as they were elegant, and their attach- 
ment as anaffected as it was ardent and sincere. They possessed an 
} elegant library of books on every subject, nad were as well acquaint- 

ed with the literatare and other elegant topics of the day, asit they 
bad lived in the midst of London. ‘Their apartments were ornament- 
ed with paintings of the surrounding scenery from the elegant pencil 
of Miss Ponsonby ; lady Eleanor excelled in music; and their furni- 
tare was covered with embroidery of their mutual manufacture. All 
the elegant arts of life were cultivated with equal modesty and suc- 
cess, and theiredifice was a templein which they were tastefully dis- 
played. She was rather astonished at night by certain sweet and 
mysterious sonnds which floated on the air,and carried with them 
something visionary in the wild region in which she found herself. 


she then first had heard, and it was among the curious and elegant 
inventions which tbe friends were always the earliest to receive and 
encourage 

They were afterwrds Visited by several literary persons of this coun- 
try,among whom Miss Seward kas paid them a beantifal poetical 
tribute, of which the following are the conclading lines; 
| * Though Eleanora and her Zara’s mind, 
} Early though genius, taste, and fancy flowed; 
Though all the gracefol arts their powers combined, 
And her last polish brilliant life bestowed ; 
The lavish promises in life’s soft morn, 
Pride, pomp, and love, their friends, the sweet enthusiasts scorn.” 





| traordinary and interesting lacies. I went to their beautiful cottage 
with the highest feelings of admiration, and an expectation prepared 
for the meeting of all that was elegant in mind and lovely in person. 
I was introduced to two women tar advanced in liie, whose altered 
persons and grey hairs conveyed any idea bat that of loveliness. I 
had forgotten that it wasin the yeer 1778 they had first eloped, and 
| that they bad now lived half a century in this place, and among ma- 
jestic forests, of which they bad planted the saplings with their own 
bands; and they were as venerable as the coeval vegetation. I was 
j received with the kindest cordiality, and had ample reason to ap- 
preciate thelr high accomplishments. Lady Eleanor was of low 
stature, and ber manners, though highly polished, nad a certain inqui 
sitiveness which rendered her full of interrogations, and uever satisfied 
with the information she sought. In order to assist the family of a 
person who had served them, she established them in an inn in the 
village of Llangollen, and caused it to be understood that they would 
| admit no visitors who did not stopat that house. The first question 
lady Eleanor asked me was, whatinn I had putupat. I was aware 
of the question, and able to give a satisfactory answer. ‘ It is well,” 
said she, smiling, ‘or we could not have let you in! Miss Ponsonby 
was talland majestic,and her dignified manner corresponded;—she 
asked few questions, bat told what I inquired about with an elegance, 
propriety, and sensibility, which distinguished ber accomplished mind. 
Among the singular circumstances of their connexion was the fact, 
that they were of different religions; and while lady Eleanor paid 
her orisons in her elegant little chapel, which [ was shewn, and knelt 
at the shrine of ihe beautiful Madonna which adorned it, Miss Pon- 
sonby was visited bythe clergymen of the parish, and, when their rigid 
seclusion relaxed, was seeu every Sunday in the parish church of 
Plassnewid. I took the liberty to ask Miss Ponsonby how it hap- 
pened that a subject which excited so much animosity abroad, and 
had divided the most intimate triends in Ireland, bad never interfered 
with their mutual attachment. She replied, with great simplicity, 
‘I believe, because we never argued on the sulject.’’ I wished to see 


———— 








jyard of Plassnewid, and pointed out a tomb. It was a triangular 
| py ramid, having three faces for tablets of inscription. ‘* Here,” said 
Miss Poasonby, “ our faithful friend is laid, and this tablet is sacred to 
| her memory; the other two are intended for ourselves.” I read on it 
the following inscription, written by Miss Ponsonby :— 
} ‘This monument was erected by Eleanor Butler and Sarah Pon- 
soaby, of Plassnewid, in this parish, to the memory of Mary Carry] 

** Released from earth and all its transient woes 

She, whose remains beneath this stone repose, 

Steadfast in faith, resigued her parting breath, 
} Looked up with Christian joy, and smiled in death 
Patient, industrious, faithful, generous, kind, 
Her conduct left the proudest far behind ; 
Her virtues dignified her bumble birth, 
And raised her mind above this sordid earth 
Attachment, sacred bond of grateful breasts, 
Extinguished but with life, this tomb attests; 
Reared by two {riends, who will her loss bemoan, 
Till, with her ashes, bere shall rest their own 

I took leave of those interesting ladies with a kind invitation to 

{visit them again; and sometime after [ made Llangollen my way, for 
}the purpose of delivering letters with which 1 was charged by a mu- 
ual friend. —Lady Eleanor’s bealth had been long declining, and her 
sight, which was never strong, had totally failed. It was now that 
the triend of her youth end age, whose faculties God had spared, ex- 
erted them for both their use, and performed all the offices of leve and 
luty for her blind companion. She watched over her with maternal! 
\tenderness—she read for her—worked for her—and did every thing 
for her which would not be so grateful from any other's service 
Wheal paid my visit, I found Miss Ponsonby leading ber friend 
round the lawn, as a fond mother leads 2 child; and it would have 
stopped an angel, on his errand of mercy, to see them walking hand 
in hand through the shrubs and trees—while the friend who could see 
was explaining to the friend who could not see, all the budding beau- 
lies of the spring, in which they both were wont to take together such 
pure delight. * Alas!” sald Miss Ponsonby, while she lc 











The next morning she learned it proceeded from an A2olian bearp, which | 


Tt was a few years ago that I was first introduced to these very ex- | 
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voaring to enlighten, , orbs which she WES cade, 
** Seasons retarn; but not to her retearns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn 
Or sight of vernal bioom, or summer's rose.” 
A few months after, lady Eleanor died, and her acco . 
desolate friend is now patieatly waiting the moment winched ang 
be called on to join ber in a better world; and the tr She sai 


- ; Wiaugntar 
ment in Llangollen charch-yard will be filled ap wit Bony. 
tic and interesting story in existence. pe a. 
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NEWGATE. 


Statement of the Number of Persons in Castody on the Is J» 
Otary 





1529, and Coomnuted to his Majesty's Gaol of : ’ 
1829, and how they bave been disposed <a Nowgaie in We Yeu 
In custody on Ast dan. 1829 - - Males 186 , 
Committed to 3lst Deo. incla- 2 “30 Poantes #6 Total 2 
sive, under 17 yearsof age § ~ ~ w8 al) ® 
Above thatsge - - +--+ + + . « 924 @ § we 
Of whom there have heen Exeouted- - - . . . 97) 
Died oe 6 6° ee) Shae as 
temoved to the [alks at Gosport- - ~ . . . . opg 
Ditto Portsmouth - - . + . 164 
| Ditto Sheerness - - - - . . 10H 
Ditto Chatham - - - - « . Q) 
| Ditto Woolwich - - .-... Qe, 
| Ditto Deptford - - - 2. . 2 24 
| Ditto Devonport - - - 2... 
| Ditto Penitentiary, Milbank - - . +. . . .qp 
| Ditto Retuge for the Destitute- - - - . . Jp 


| Ditto, by Habeas for trial at the Assizes- - + . . 
| Ditto, to the House of Correction for London- ~ . Ke 


Ditto Ditto Middlesex ~ . 4)9 
Discharged, having received his Majesty’s pardon . . 5 


Ditto, having been acquitted at the Old Bailey Sessions 699 


| Ditto, bills of indictment not having been found ~. .2p4 
Ditto, not having been prosecuted - - - - - - . @ 
Ditto, having been imprisoned pursuant to sentences - 93 
Ditto, whipped - - - - - + + + = «© © 2. 2g 
| Ditto, fined Is. - i a 
Ditto, upor bail, and for other causes - - « . - .38 


| Removed to the LonaticAsylam - - - - + - ..5 
Do. Clerkenwell, Gaildhall, and Tower Session for tria] % 

} . p en SY, 

| Remaining in castody Ist Jan. 1830—Males, 196; 2 


Females, 158 - - - - - m coe ff S655 


: Prien a7) 
373 of whom have becn in Newgate before. Committals decree 
this year 138. 
Statement of the Number of Persons Committed to bis Majesty's Ga! 
of Newgate, and Convicted in the Year 1829, and the Noatore ¢ 
| their Offences, together with the Number Acqaitted, Discharged, 
Sentenced, &c. during the same period :— : 


| Murder $66 ee Oe 6 be © oe ee) Mee eee 
Bavralary <« = « «© «4 '& © © 0 + © 'sS)6 elem 
} Housebreaking - - - + = = 2+ 2 = + © © © ee eee dl 
Highway robbery - - - - - + = + ss ee esos & 
Shooting at with intent tomurder - - + ¢ « «©. weae | 
Returning from transportation - - + = + 5 8 «+ «+e «es § 
Horse stealing - - + + + 2+ + 2 = + 5 Ss © ew wwe & 
Cattle stealing- - - - - + = = = © © se eo wens B 
Sheep stealing - - - - +--+ + © 8 © © we a ew eee | 
Forgery - - + - es es ee se ew te we eee we 8 
Uttering Forged notes - - - += = = = = © see eee | 
Remppa se s+ sess ns pae ts setae § 
Avwom «s+ © s+ cee se seo Hess ee yee e | 
Uttering counterfeit coin, having been before convicted - - + 5 
Attempting tostrangleachild - - - - - - +e +++ 1 
Stealing in 4 dwelling-house above the value of > a+ +--+ @ 
Manslaughter - - - - - = - «© © s+ s+ = =e rere 5 
A ee ee ee ee ee 
Selling counterfeitcoin - - - - 2+ + ss eee eee 2 
Concealing the birth of aninfant - - + + + + ee -+* 2 
Receiving stolen goods - - - - - + * © + + ee += Ib 
[Larcenies - - - + - 2+ 2+ © s+ 3s se eo eee . 16 
|Misdemeanours - - - - - + + = = «© s ewes B 


1S 


Of whom there were sentenced 





| 


their faithtul Mary Carryl,and they walked with me tothe church. | 


To death oe ee & <6 = "lar ee 
Trawsportation forlife - - - - +. +--+ + 5:5 Jus 
fourteen years - - + + «+ se 98 Ife 
seven years- - - - + - ++ se 27 
Inyprisonment in Newgate and the Houses of Correctlor—viz.'- | 
Fortwo years - - - - - 2-2 eee 
Eighteen months - - - + - 5s +e e577" 8 
Oneyear- - - = + s+ ses ee oe 
ee a ee eee ee , 
Eight months - <meta Bane l 
Gigs months - - - « = « «© eee. : 
Wiwemomthe « © © eo we see a8 
Peurmonths <- - - «© «=~ «e«+##* } 
Three months - - - - «see = * 0m 
Depmenthg « © 46 se 0 aw 6 eee 
Gieweeks «+ ec cs evn” 54 4 
One month and under - - - = + + * * *°* % 
Fined one shilling and discharged - + + - « + * . «a5 
Whipped and discharged - - - - + + + + * “+ 2 
Received his Majesty's free pardon - - - - = + : 
Those whose judgment remains respited - - + + - , 
Died convicted - - - - «+ ++ 2+ <= © ## > p> 
low 
Acquitted- + ---+-+-*seee 898 a 
Ditto, on the ground of insanity - - + + * * 7 *° a 
Discharged, bills of indictment not having been foumd - "7 
Ditto, not having been prosecuted - - + - + * * * * “. 
Died before trial - - - + - +> - - * * od 07) ae 
ws 


F . eieted ia le 
£95 of whom have been execnted, with two others, convicted 


for the following offences—v'z. 


Murder - - - aa a ae ] 
Burglary - - -++*+-***°7 * 
Housebreaking - - - - s 
Highway robbery - - - « <4 
Uttering forged notes - - * * * ] 
Forsery ----+--*- * . 
Coining - se 2 os 6 se ; 
Arson - S. Se 78+ e 1 o°e 

Stealing in a dwelling-house - - * ) 
Sheepstealing - - - - * * - " 
Shootingat,d&e.- - - °° - - : 
Aitempting to strangle ag iniamt ~~ © 
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Summary. 


Recenue of Lower Canada for the year cuding Sth Jan. 1850. 
receuple 


aii Beene gypegm 2 904 


eduction, - 
Chew oo bonds payable 


May : arc 8, 10 12 
Ist anion parm: ~ 
Seinties, Commissions, Se. 93 15 0 


Drawbacks, me 





£23,109 14 412 
into the Proviuce Treasury, - 


Farther eapesses of collection and £3,387 6 3 


ppent ol duties - - 
a payable to Upper Caned® 951,900 19 9 


da TradeAct . - 
£34,597 6 0 


<a: aviglable Income of the Province for the year 


143,921 7 101-2 


Portis pa 
unde! Vana’ 





ee 196,345 3 41-2 

cer se One We eee) 

ve merease over lest year is £15,108 5 31-4 

rhe revenues claimed by the 

“( rowa as at its disposal, 
ned appropriated) amt. 
_ i a ore} se 

Honter Slorms tn the Hebrides.—Aiter a continued gale of westerly 

j, the Atiantic rolls in its enormous billows apon the western 


war : . son the headlands, and 
vas's, dashing them with inconcei sole fury upou 


apn Soha ese oitea exhibit the magnificent spectacle of terrific 
s of breakers exten dis g jor miles. Let any one who wishes to 
- some conception of the sublime, station himself upon a headiand 
coe west coast of Harris, during the violence of a winter tempest, 
ve will obtain it. The blast howls among the grim and desolate 
“ around him. Black clouds are seen advancing from tbe west in 
tu) masses, poaring forth torrents of rain and hail. A sadden flash 
vmrnates the gloom, and is tollowed by the deafening roar of the 
ler, which gradually becomes fainter, antil the roar of the waves 
, the shore prevails over tt. Meantime, far as the eye can reach, 
eau boils and heaves, presenting one wide expanded field of 
foam, the spray from the summits of the billows sweeping along its 
ice like driited snow. No sign of life is to be seen, save when a 
igbouring Lard to bear itselt up against the blast, hovers over 
end. or shoots athwart the gloom like a meteor. Long ranges of 
+ wavesrush in succession towards the shores. The thunder of 
» shock echoes among the crevices and caves; the spray mounts 
ve the face of the cliffsto an astonishing height: the rocks shake 
their summits; and the baffled wave rolls back to meet its ad- 
~ancing successor. If one a! this season ventures by some slip 
ery path to peep into the haunts of the cormorant and rock-pigeon, 
einds them sitting huddled together in melancholy silence. For 
whole devs and nights they are sometimes doomed to teel the gnaw- 
nes of hanger, uneble to make Way against the sterm; and often 
during the Winter they can only make a short daily excursion in quest 
o{ a preearious morsel of food. In the mean time, the natives are 
ely seated around their blazing peat fires, amusing themselves with 
ve tales aud songs of other years, and enjoying the domestic harmony 
which ao people can enjoy with less interruption than the Hebridian 
Celts—Macgillivray in Edinb. Journ. of Nat. and Geogr. Science. 
Nowtical Wit—-Anxious to avoid a recurrence of the many riotous 
scenes, and, too often distressing disasters which, upon a lorrmer oc- 
casion, took place at our several sea-port towns, Government took the 
prtiseworthy precaution, upon paying eff our shijs at the commence- 
rientot the present peace, to provide vessels for the purpose of con- 
veying oor seamen, free of expense, to their respective homes, 
On this order appearing, one of the ship’s crew remonstrated, by 
titir mouth-piece one Toms, alter the following fashion.] “ Laxes 
yur pardon, Sir, but the ship’s company desires me to say, they 
Joesa t jike this here businesss at all.” ** What business,” asked 
the | “Why this here crainming as in craft, for all the 
Porld like newprest meninatender,”” ‘ Well my man, it’s the Ad- 
riral’s order.” “ Yes, Sir, but when the Admtral ‘strikes fis ftay 
never refused liberty to land, and now the pennant’s down, he’s 


a 


ue 


eutenant. 


poright to stop our leave, and prevent us spending our money like 
nent “It's to late now,” returned the Lieutenant, “ nor can the 
order be now recalled by Sir Home Popham himself.” [tells you 

bat it is, Sir; [ dont know what the Admiral can call or recall, but 


D knows this, instead of ¢ Hiing him Sir Llome Popham, they ought to 
alled him—Sir Pop’ em home !"’—United Service Journal. 


Coincidences. —The Cardinal [Mazarin] had for some time retired 


re the face of the hostile party, and resided at his retreat of Bouil- 


There the Abbe Fouguet went to visit him, in order to induce 


m to return to the court: he beld out the bope of a handsome re- 
pion, aod Mazarin bad already received secret assurance to the 
ne effect. He had, moreover, had a letter from the Queen, ex- 


ss!y enjoining him to retarn without further delay : in fact, he had 
re resolved to obey so very pleasing an injunction, though he still 
{the utmost degree of doubt and irresolution ; and as he was 
laberin, after long discussion, pro and con, he observed 
tothe Abbe: “ Well, come then, Monsieur Abbe, let us seo 
wil decide for us in this important matter. There, you see 
hey were then walking in the forest of Ardennes) 
Hy cane into that pine, and it it should stick in the branches, I 
Xe it as an infallable sign that, on returning to court, I 
but if the cane fall to the ground, it will be 
at that Lought to stay where Lam.” Saying this, the Cardinal 
*S cane into the top of the tree, where it lodged fast. This con- 
master of duplicity, on observing it, exclaimed with affected 
oment, “ Come, Monsieur Abbe, let us depart; heaven favours 

, One this same tree of good augury will ensure us a safe journey. 
\ erample is afforded by that © self-tort iring sophist, wild 


way 


all also 


quite as 


et He relates that whilst living at the Charmeiies, his volatile 
7 Mind, a prey to morbid anxieties, kept him in a continual 
rh ehension, respecting the most vital question—religion. 
‘reamy and uncertain state, he one day, whilst walking in the 
Sept aiming, as it were, mechanically, stones at the trunks of 
ey i ever striking his object. In the midst of this, he thought 
’ stom hy igury to quiet his apprehensions, which was, if he hita 
, e should receive the omen as a bappy one for his future 
ns Mon the contrary, he should miss his object, he was to 
"g5 as a fatal proof of his utter desolation. By great good 
‘ys, he hit the tree, and from that moment, his mind took 
d healthful tone * © 4% 

o ry, parallelto the above, told of that good man and 
vper. It is related that Cowper, being attacked, as 
* Was (00 tre juentiy wont to be by feverish doubts of 
em he exclaimed, in a momentary frenzy, “1 shall be 

‘I S this glass is hr 7 > “ ' 
at 3 RIA i yroken: atthe same time dashing a gob et. 


remMence, to the 
1t a flaw, and 
‘received 


earth 


By some chance, the vess 

1s in the case of Rousseau, we are told 

ratime, more than ordinary comfort from so 
ce.—/a Bells 4 . i e 
4 eCiic L584 m t 


‘'y—Une day lately while a miserly rogue, who has 





rth on grinding the faces of 


he poor, was going 
is morsel alone, 


he was disagreeably surprised 
: d acquaintance at the door, who bad come from 
: 9 pay him a visit—Common politeness and the hour 
eo apelled him to speak of refreshment, while he lamented 

ne in good set terms his inability to offer his friend any 
2 7 Ar HAMC Ol a cinner; the visitor, not te be o 






wr f €a 
"Oe Of an o} 
ance 


unds and creeks. which, from the number of shoals and | 


t will 


»} | 


lileuess, entreated tim to give bimself ao uneasiness on that score, as 
a morsel of bread and cheese, with the company of an old friend, 
would to him be a treat sufficient. While this amicable tulk was going 
torward, the visitor's dog, led by an instinct very useful in its species, 
discovered and brought trom beneath the bed a fine leg of roast mut- 
ton, which it trailed deliberately along the floor, and exbibited to both 
parties. The countenance of the miser, op witnessing this feat of his 
canine acquaintance, would bave formed capital entertainment for a 
painter; as it is, we hope thatin admitting his friends henceforward at 
the hour of dinner, he will be carefai to shut the door oa their dogs 
—Vife Herald, 

Value of Greatness.—Mr. Pope was with Sir Godfrey Kneller one 
day, when his nephew, a Guinea trader, came in. © Nepoew,” said 








veation should be assembied to reiorm the Constitution ; alread 
the Convention had declared that the reform was agusty eonetanh 
So solemn a deoleration, counected with the events whieh preceded 
. we pete y- oe Sg@ast the political compact of Colombia. 
a opi and in fact, the Constitetion of ° 
abe 5 ad some the Ith year (of the Re 
The condition of the country was dreadful, and mine still more go: 
tor | was placed at the mercy of opinioas and suspicions. Neverthe. 
less, the diminution of a reputation acquired by a long series of ser 
vices, in which similer sacrifices bad been necessary and treqaeat, did 
not restrain me from the pertormanee of daty ‘ 
The organic decree which Lissued on the 2th of Angast, 1808 
ought to have coavinced all, (hati was Iny Most ordent desire, to 1. 





Sir Godirey, * you have the honour of seeing the two greatest men in 
the world.""—« I don’t know how great you may be.” said the Guinen- 
man, “ but I don’t like your looks: I have oftea bought a man much 
better than both of you together, all muscles and bones, for ten 
guineas.” 

Valuable Evidence.—Doring the last assizes, ina case of assault, 
where a stone had been thrown by the defendant, the following evi- 
dence was drawn out of a Yorkshireman!—* Did you see the de- 
tendant throw the stone ?”"—* 1 saw a stone, and I'ze pretty sure the 
defendant ibrowed it."’"— Was it a large stone ?’—"T should say it 


sizeable stoue "—" Can't you answer definitely how big it was?’ — 
“ L should say it was a stone of some bigness." —* Can't yoa compare 
it to some other object ?"—* Why, if | were to compare it, so as to 
give some notion of the stone, I should say it wur as large as a lump of 
chatk.”—Joseph Miller. 
| A Beggar's Wedding.—Dean Swift being in the country, on a visit 
to his imeud Dr. Shevidan, they were informed, that a beggar's wed 
ding was about to be celebrated. 
violin ; Swilt therefore proposed that be should go to the place where 
| the ceremony was to be performed, disguised as a blind fiddler, while 
|he attended him as his man. Thus accoutred ‘hey set out, and were 
received by the jovial crew with great acclamation. They hod 
pienty of good cheer, and never was a more joyous wedding seen. Al! 
| Was mirth and frolic; the beggars told stories, played tricks, cracked 
| jokes, sung and danced, in a manner which afforded high amuse- 
meat to the fiddler and his man, who were well rewarded, when they 
departed, which was not till latein the evening. The next day the 
Dean and Sheridan walked out in their usual dress, and tound 
| taany of their late companions, hopping about upou crutches, or pre- 
ltending to be blind, pouring forth melancholy complaints and sap- 
| plications for charity. Sheridan distributed among them the money 
he had received ; but the Dean, who bated all mendicants, fell into a 
violent passion, telling them of his adventure of the preceding day 
jand threatening to send every one ef them to prisop. This had such 
|an effect, that the blind opened their eyes, and the lame threw away 
their crutches, running away as fast as (heir legs could carry them 
Banaockburn.—Two English gentlemen, visiting the field of Ban 
nockburn, so celebrated for the defeat of Edward's army, a sensible 
| countryman pointed out to them the positions of the hostile nations— 
the stone where Bruce's standard was fixed during the battle, &c 
Highly pleased with bis aitention, the gentleman, on leaving him, press- 
ed bis acceptance of a crown piece. “ Na, na,” said the honest man, 
returning the money, “ keep your crown-piece, the Eoglish hae paid 
dear enough already for seeing the field of Bannockburn.” 





| 





Tillotson and Betterton.—Archbishop Tillotson was very well ac- 
| quainted with Betterton, and continued that acquaintance even alter 
| bé was in that high station. One day, when Betterton came to see him 
{at Lambeth, the 
bed made the most moving discourse that he could, was deeply touched 
with it himself, and spoke itas feelingly as he was able, yét he could 
never move people in the church, near so much as the other did on 
the stave /—"' That,’ says Betterton, ‘I think, is easy to be accounted 
for; it is because you are only telling thema story, and 1 am showing 
them facts. 


STITUENT CONGRESS OF COLOMBIA, 


Fellow Citizens: Permit me to congratulate you on the meeting of 


peongress, which in the name of the Nation, is to discharge the sub- 


lime duties of legislation. 

Arduous and great is the work of organizing a people which has es- 
caped from oppression by means of anarehy and civil war, witbout 
being previously prepared to receive the salatary reform to which they 
espire. But the teachings of history, the examples of the Old World 
and the New, the experience of 20 years of revolution, will serve as 
| so many lights placed in the darkness of the future ; and I flatter my- 
self that your good sense will be able to overrule the passions of some 
aad the ignorance of others,—duly consulting the enlighted reason of 
| judicious men, whose opinions are a valuable aid in solving questions 
of political wisdom. Moreover you will derive important counsels 
from the very nature of our country, which embraces the lofty regions 
of the Andes, and the embosomed rivers of the Orinoco. 
lin all its extent, and you will learn from it what the congress ought to 
| ordain, in order to promote the happiness of the Colombians. Our 
own history will tell you mach; our necessities much; but most per- 

iasive of all will be our lamentations for the absence of domestic 
quiet and established freedom. ; 

Heppy Congress, if it shall secure to Colombia the enjoyment® of 
these inestimable blessings, by which it will merit the purest benedic- 
tions 

Congress being convoked to form a fundamental code for the re- 
gulation of the Republic, and to appoint the high functionaries w he 
jare toadminister it, the government will igiorm you concerning the 
| present state of the Republic, so far as the different Ministers possess 





actme alten | 
j the means, that you may be able to frame your enactments according | 
It belongs to the President of the | 


{to the circumstances of the case. 
Councils of State aod of the Ministry, to exhibit the transactions of 
the last eighteen months: and ii they have not eq sailed what we might 
| have hoped, they have at least overcome the obstacles which opposed 
the march of the administration—the turbulent circumstances of fo- 
reign war and internal commotion; evils which, thanks to divine Pro- 


| vidence, have yielded tothe influence of mercy and peace. | by me. 


| Bestow your highest attention apon the origin and progress of these 

| disturbances. 

| ‘Ehe commotions which unfortunately occurred in 1426, obliged me 

lto return from Peru, although I bad resolved not to accept the Chiel 
Magistracy, to which I had been re-elected during my absence. Ur 

| gently invited to restore harmony and avert a civil war, E could not 
refuse my services to the country from which I received that new 

| honour, and the most unequivocal proots of confidence. 

The national representation began to consider the causes of the dis- 
cord which agitated the public mind, and convince ed that they were 
real, and that thorough measures ought to be adopted, they submitted { 
to the necessity of calling a Grand Convention. This body was in- 
| stalled ia the midst of party excitement, aod as might be expected, | 
| was dissolved without being able {o agree upon the reiorms in con- | 
| templation Seeing the Repabiic threatened with a complete dis- | 
| memberment. I was obliged anew to sustain it in such a criss ; and | 

had not the public mind been promptly turned tu its ow preservation, 


; 


wur a largeish stone "—* What was its size?’—* I should say a} 


Sheridan played well upon the | 


prelate asked him, how it came about, that, after he 


—— | 
MESSAGE OF THE LIBERATOR TO THE CON- 


Examine it | 


lieve myself from thw insupportatle weight of unlimited authority 
and that the Republic might ogain be orgamzed by means of its repre: 
sentatives. But scarcely had | began to exercise the functions of 8u 

prewme Chies, when opposing elements developed themselves witb tbe 
violence of passion aud the ferocity of crime. An attempt was made 
upon my life: civil war was kindied up: and the government of Peru 
was encouraged by this example, and by other means, to invade the 
Departments of the South, for purposes of conquest aod usurpation. 
ido not rely, fellow-eitizens, upon simple conjecture: onquestionable 
facts and documents coniirm whatl say. War became inevitable. 
The army of Gen. Lamar was deleated at Tarqui in the most spien 

did and glorious manoer by our arms: and the forces which remained, 
owed their preservation to the generosity of the conquerors. Not- 
withstanding the magnanimity of the Colombians, Gen. Lamer re- 
newed the war, in direct violation of his agreement, and commenced 
hostilities. L again invited him to peace: bat. in retarn, he loaded as 
with calumny aad msuli. The Department of Guayaquil! became the 
victim of his extravagant pretensions ; 
| Deprived of oar wilitary marine, opposed by the inandations of the 
rainy season and by other obsiacies, we had to wait for a favourable 
opportanily lo recover the piace. During this interval, a national 
, decision (to use the language of the Supreme Chief of Pern) vindi- 
cated our conduct, and relieved our enemies trom the adminstratia: 

of Gen. Lamer 
| The political aspect of that Republic being thus changed, the pro 
| cess of negotiation Was easy; and by virtne of en armistice we re. 
covered Guayaquil. At length, on the 22d of September, the Treaty 
of Peace was signed, which put an end to a war in wideh Colombia 
defended her dignity and her right 

I congratulate the Congress and the nation on the satisfactory result 

ot the affairs in thefSouth ; not only because the warts atan end, but 

because we have received the most unequivocal demonstrations of” 
good-will from the Peruvian government,—whiech 


' 
} 
nobly confesses 
that we were provoked lo the war by wicked designs on the part ot 
j our enemies. No government has made satisfaction to another, @ 
| Pera bas to this: lor which magnanimity she is entitled to our most 
periect esteem. : 

| Fellow Citizens; If peace has been concluded with that modera« 
| tion which was to be expected between kindred uations, that ought 

| hot to have turord their consecrated arms against liberty and their 
common safety, we also have exercised lenity with (he unfortunate pee 

ple of the South who sulfered themselves to be implicated in a civil 
| war, or seduced by the enemy. It is gratifying to tell you that in termi. 
nating these domestic dissensions, not a drop of blood has been secri- 
ficed to the vengeance of the laws; and although a gallant General 
and his followers have fallen on the fleld of death, their punishment 
, came trom the hand of the Almighty, since from ours they would bave 
obtained mercy—that merey which we extended to the survivors. 
They are allio the enjoyment of liberty, notwithstanding their errors 

Too much has the country suffered by these commotions, which wo 
shall always recollect with pain: and if any thing ean mitigate oar 
sorrow, itis the reflection that their origin in no measure attribute 

ble to us, and that we have been as geuerous with our adversaries ms 
was io our power. The eaerifice of any delinquents on the altar of 
! justice as uredly grieves us; and alihough the parricide has no claim 
to indulgenee, yet many of them have received it (rom my hands, and 
| perbaps those who least deserved it. 
Take for example the scene of horror which unfortanately I have 
| had to lay before y Suppose it to happen as one of those formi 
dable chastiscmmen® Which Providence pleased (oO give us in the 
course of our lives,for our correction. It is the duty of Congress (a 
| qriner sweet fruits from this bitter tree, or at least to remove from un- 
der its poisonous side. 
| Had I not enjoyed the enviable privilege of calling you te represent 
the rights of the people, in order that, conformably to the wishes ot 
| your constituents, you might create er meliorate our institutions, this 
| would be the place to poiut out to you the fruits of 20 years, conse 
| crated to the service of tbe conntry. Bat | ought not even to indicate, 
| what other citizens have aright to ask of you. All can, and ought to 
submit their upinions, their fears and desires, to those whom we have 
j appointed to cure society of its confusion and frailties. [alone am 
| excluded from exercising this privilege of citizens, because having cal- 
| led you together and defined your prerogatives, it is not my business 
to influence your counsels iv any manner whatever. And besides, iv. 
would be irksome to repent to the representatives of the people, that 
{which Golombia pablishes in characiers of blood. My sole duty ir, 
| to submit without reserve to the laws and magistrates which you may 
create ; and it ismy only aspiration, that the will of the people may 
| be proclaimed, respeeted, and tulfitied, by their delegates. 

‘To this end Ethougtt proper to invite all the people to express their 

opinions with full liberty aud security, under ao other restrictions than 
j those which order and moderation ought to preseribe. The invitation 
| has beeuw complied with; and you will find in the petitions which will 
be sulmitted to your considerations the ingenious expression of the 
will of the people. Adi the Provinees await your decision; all the 
meetings which bave been held for this object, have been character- 
ized by regularity and respect for the author ty of the government and 
the Constituent Congress. We have only to regret the extravagance 
of the meeting in Caracas, concerning which both your prudence and 
wisdom ought to judge. 

I fear, not without some foundation, that when I speak of the Ma- 
gisirate who is to preside over the Republic, my sincerity will be 
doubted. But Congress ought to be persuaded that its honour is op- 
posed to thinking of me for Lhis station, and my own to its acceptance 
Would you consider it decorous to devolve this precious 
power upon the same man who bas assigned it to yout Could you, 
without iujury to your reputation, give me your suffrages? Would no: 
this be equivalent tomy appointing myself! Par from you and from 





me be an act so unworthy. 


Obliged, as you are, to constitute the government of the Republic, 
both within and without your own body you will find illustrious citi4 
zens who will fill the Presidency both with glory and advantage. All 
my fellow-citizens enjoy the inestimable privilege of appearing in 
nocent to tae eyes of suspicion 71 alone em stigmatised with aspiring 
after tyrenny. 

Free me, § entreat you, from the reproach which awaits me if I 
cootinue in the oceupancy ot a post which never can be exempt from 
the charge of ambition. Believe me, anew Magistrate is indispensa 
ble to the Republic. The people wish to know if I will ever cease to 
command them. The American States regard me with a distrust 
which may one day bring apon Colombia evils similar to those of the 
war with Peru. Evenin Europe there are not wanting those whe 


the Republic would have been torn in pieces by its own citizens. Dhe | fear I shall discredit, by my conduct, the glorious cause of liberty 
| was pleased to honour me with ber coufidence,—a confidence which | Ah! what conspiracies and wers have we suffered, in consequence ot 


I was bound to respect as the most sacred law. 
was on the brink of ruin, could I hesitate? 

The laws. which had been violated by the tumult of arms and the 
dissemsions of tbe people, had lost their force 


When the country } attempts upon my sathority and person 


These misfortunes have oc- 
easioned suGierings to the le, whose sacrifices would have been 
| avoided, if from the first the legislators of Colombia had not com- 


Already the legista- | pelled me to fill an office which has oppressed me more than war an@ 
utdone in po- | tive Yody, Knowing the necessity oi the case, bed decreed thai a Con-| all ity celamdiy, 
j 3 
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Show yourselves, fellow-cilizens, worthy to represent a free people, 
avoiding every thought of considering me necesury to the Republic. 
Lf one man were necessary to sastain w State, that State would not 
deserve to exist, aad in short could got exist. 

The Magistrate whom you select, will doubtless be an Iris of do- 
mestic concord, a bond of frateraal anion, a consolation to the parties 
«hat are d d. Around him all the Colombians will rally; he 
will fold them ia his arms, and form them into one family of citizens. 
i will obey this legitimate Magistrate with the most cordial respect; I 
will foliow bim as an angel of peace; I will sustain him with my} Gts when prices were at forty-five francs, and now we lose when we 
sword aad with all my vowers. Every thiog will edd energy. respect | sell at Aity france.” The witness was speaking of an inferior quality | 
and sabmission to the man of your choice. 1 give you my oath for it,! of iron, “The reason is, that in 1519, the baune of charcoal cost | 
legislators; I promise it in the name of the Colombian people and | eighteen froncs three cents, whereas it cosis at present thirty-seven | 
army. The ublic will be happy, if in accepting my resignation, | francs filty ceuis. —( Enquele, p. 66.) - i 
you appoint to the Presidency a citizen dear to the nation: she will The exclasion of foreign iron has not, therefore, had the single effeet | 
languish if you insist that I shall remain in the command. Hear my | of adding from twenty five to fifty per cent to the cost of that most | 
entreaties: save the Repablic: save my glory, which is, that of Co- | 














Heron of opinion, that the iron masters of the depart- 
meut of the Haute-Soane cannot obtain the same profits now, that 
they realised previously to the rise in the price of wood; anless they 
get sixty-nine francs for the same quantity of iron they formerly sold 
at from filty to fitty-five tranes. The charcoel which was, previousiy 
to if22, supposed to form an itera of eighteeu francs in the cost of a 
metrical quintal of iron, now forms an item of thirty-two trancs. M. 
Mvel Doabiat, av extensive iron-founder at Abainville, in the depart- 
ment of the Meuse, informed the Commission, * We made some pro- 








‘Luke the Presidency, which I respectfally resig iato your hands. | 
Henceforth Lam only « private citizen, ready to defend the country 
and to obey the government: my public fanctions cease forever. [| pose on the country. 


make @ formal and solemn surrender of the supreme euthority which | persons that have reaped the smallest advantage from the probibitory | 


duties of 1814 and 1222. 


Use national suffrages have conferred on me. : 3 
Oar object, say the government and legislators, is to render France 


You belong to all the Provinces: you are their most select eitizens ; | 
you have served them in all the public stations; ; a a - 
terests of the people both general andlocal; you desire to regenerate | object by making immense additions to the cost of woo aad iron,— 
the Kepublic, which is failiag in all the branches of its administration. | the principal means and instruments by which manufacturing industry 

Let my last Act be, to recommend that you protect the boly ‘reli- | is carried on! Even the irog masters weut so far as to admit. that the 
gion which we profess,—the everlasting fountain of heavenly blessings. | additionai duty w hich they claimed and obtained in lez2, would add 
‘Tbe national treasury requires yoar attention, especially in the system | fifty francs, or 40 shillings, to the price of a plough. Perhaps, indeed, 
of collection , } , 
mands of you its most sacred rights. ‘The army, which has immense | ments, aud was therefore looked npon as of inferior importance. I 
claims upoa your gratitude, requires a thorough organization. Justice | could not, however, be thus limited in its oF eration. M. Calla, an 
demands codes of laws capable of defending the rights and innocence | extensive machine-maker and iron-founder at Paris, was examined by 
of freemen. Ail must be created a new ; and it is your duty to lay the jae Commission. In answer to some questions put to bim, he stated, 
foundation of prosperity by establishing the general paces of our poli- that the price at Which be could atford to sell a cotton-spinning ma- 
tical organization ; | chioe, of a certain number of spindles, was 2700 francs, and that the 

Fellow Citizens: Lam ashamed to say it—independence is tbe only | same machine might be booght in England for 1900 francs, or about 
blessing we bave acquired, at the expense of every thing else. But | two-thirds of the sum which it cost in France.—( Enquete, P. 106.) 
this gives us opportunity to regain what we have lost, under yoar | M. Calla showed, that a good deal of this difference was to be as- 
yuvereign upepices, with all the spleadour of glory and biberty. ; e 

Bogota, Jan. 20, 1830. SIMON BOLIVAR. | greater extent to which the division of labour was carried in this coun- 

On the 22d, Gen. Sucre, President of the Constituent Congress, | try, in consequence of the greater demand for machines ; and he just- 
made a reply to the above, in which he says that the abdication of | ly added, that one of the most effectual means of increasing the de- 
Bolivar could not be accepted, inasmuch as he had “ solemaly pro- | mand for such’ machines in Irance, and lowering their price, would 
mised to continue in the exercise of the Supreme authority, until the | be to reduce the duties on the raw material of which they are made. 
Congress should have promulgated a Consttution and named its ma- Yet it is by enforcing such a system that the Mr. Sadlers of France 
gistrate.”’ imagine they will be able to place ber cotton, and other manufactures, 

: —>— in a condition to withstand the competition of the English; and so 


THE FRENCH COMMERCIAL SYSTEM. true is it, that 


Un sot trouve tovjours un plas sot qui l'admire, 
From the Last Edinburgh Review. that the example of these sages is heid up as worthy of being imitated 
The commercial policy of France, and the effects which it itas al- 


by the Parliament of England! 

ready had, and promises to have, on her industry, and the condition The truth is, that had the object of government been to depress the 
of her people, have recently begun to attract a good deal of attention | industry of the people, and prevent ils establishment on a solid foun- 
on this side the Chanvel. And we can truly say, that there are few | dation, they could bardly bave hit upon any system of policy better 
subjeots that are more worthy of being studied. The policy in ques- | calculated to attain their object, than that which they have adopied. 
tion is exerting & most powerful influence over the fortunes of thirty- The superior richness of our coal mines, their advantageous situation, 
wo millions ot people; and would, therefore, though it were in other | and the facilities afforded for the conveyance of coal and ore from 
respects wholly alien to us, be an object of rational curiosity aod in- | place to place, by our improved roads and canals, give us advantages 
vestigation. Such, however, is notreaily the case. Our interest in) io the iron manufacture with which France will bever be able to con- 
the experiments now going on in France, is that rather of parties tban | tend On M. Martin, an iron-foander at Rouen, being asked by the 
pectators. The policy pursued by her government had long the as- | Commission, to what he ascribed the high price of machinery In 
cendancy in this country; and itis said by many, that the difficulties | France, compared with its price in England, he replied, J’altribue 
in which we have recently been iuvolved, are wholly to be ascribed | cetle plus g-ande cherte a ce que le combustible, les limes, Vacier, rout LE 
to our having, in some degree, relaxed the old prohibitive system, and | MaTkRIEL ENFIN DE L& FABRICATION EST TROIS FOIS PLUS CHER EN 
begun to act on more enlarged and liberal principles. Under these | France Qu'ks Axout TERRE.—( Enquele, p. 155.) ’ An enlightened 
circamstances, it becomes of the greatest importance to lvok at the | government, anxious lor the advancement of its subjects in the career 
effects that the exclusive system is producing in France. Her go- | of wealth and civilization, would not have made them waste their 
verment has, for a lengthened period, never hesitated about granting | energies in attempting to overcome obstacles that are really inswr- 
all the protection ta every class of producers that it thought fit to re- | mountable; and, instead of endeavouring to torce the production oi 
quire. If a duty of 100 per centon importation fom abroad, was not | iron at home, wonld have gladly imported it from wheresoever it 
vwuflicient to exolude forcign competition, the d was increased to| might have been procured at the lowest cost. It is dificult tosay 
200, or 600 per cent, or the article was wholly prohibited! M. de 
St.-Cricg was a minister after the good old fashion; restrictions, pro- 
hibitions, and bounties being, in his estimatiog, tke genuine soarces of 
national power and prosperity, and the freedom of industry the most 
certain cause of their decline. The commerce and industry of France 








| iron, or by preventing improvement in its manatacture. 
| idle, indeed, to imagine, that any very rapid progress should be made 
jin the details of a business feaced round by prohibitions, and pro- 
| tected from competition. 


theories.” Whatever may happen to them, her ministers, from the | 
era of the First-Consulship downwards, are entitled to affirm, that | puisse etre prochainement obtenu.”’—( Enguete. p. ~~ 
they have acted according to the most approved principles of the well informed writer in the Revue Trimestrielle, (No. 1 
mercantile system.—thathad its mog strenuous English supporters | 
been in their place, they could not have done more. 

It becomes, therefore, of the greatest consequence to inquire into | 


And a very 


excite an emotion of pity ; that they are speedily worn out and ren- 
ve actual results of this system. Are the manufactures and commerce | dered useless; and that they do not, while working, yield one-third 
of France ina floarishing condition? Have the people a ready mar- | part of the iron that is yielded by an English furnace. 
ket for their produce? Are they, im these respects, satisfied with; So much as tothe direct operation of the restrictions on the iron 
‘heir condition? | trade: Let us now briefly look at the operation of those on the colo- 
We unhesitatingly aver, that every one of these questions must be | ny trade. 
answered in the negative. ‘There is not a single branch of manaofac- 
ures or commerce that is, at this moment, in a flourishing condition. | 
Let us see what has been the actual results of this system 
I. The excessively high duties laid on the importation of foreign 
iron into Preace, in 1814 and 1822, bave, by reducing the imports from 
abroad, and raising the price of iron at home to a comparatively high 
tevel, attracted a great deal of capital to the iron trade, and occa- 
ioned its rapid extension. [a 1818, the quantity of unwrought iron 


iron bas had in multiplying furnaces. 


grammes, bad, in 1827, increased to thirty-two millions. 


(225, it had increased to 1,976,000; and is now supposed to amount 
) 2,260,000 quintals There are now 303 biast-furnaces in France. 
a fourteen of which coal is made use of ; while,in 1819, there were 
nly 200 furnaces, none of which used coal. Thus far, therefore, the 


twelve to thirteen millions in 1828. 








_ in 


useful metal; it bas also bad the effect of adding from twenty-five to | noi probably exceed Afteen and a half, and is certain! 
lombia. fifty per cent to the price of wood. And if we reflect that wood forms lions. Hence it appears, thet the people of this couniry, the 

he sole article of fue! throughout almost all france, we shall be able half as numerous as the people of France, consnme 
to form a faint idea of the oppressiveness of tue barden it must im- | ‘mes the quantity of sugar ; or, in other words, an Ey 
The proprietors of forests are, indeed, the only | suines, at an average, about /ive times as much sugar as 


you know the in- @ great manufacturing country; and they endeavour to aceomplish this | 











| instances, the government of the Bourbons is but the servile 





cribed to the greater skill of the English mehcanists, originating in the | his suujects, than by making them pay a couple of sbillix 


| whether the present system be most injurious by raising the price of | expense since 1520. 
It would be”! duty oa foreign sugars, without which, it is admitted on all bands the 


“ Jene vois pas,” says M. Martin, “ que de- 
have not been sacrificed to “ a rage for experiments,” and ‘‘ newlangled ~ sept ans que le droit protege la fabrication de la fonte francaise, 
es qualites se soient ameliores; et deslors, je doute qu'un tel resniiat 


. p. 467,) no- 
wise inclined to depreciate the industry of his countrymen, has stated, 
that the form and construction of furnaces in France are such as te 


Il. The discriminating duty of fifty franes the quintal laid on all f.- | 
reign sugars imported into France, has, by raising the price of French 
sugars, bad the same effect in stimulating the cultivation of Marti- 
nique, Guadeloupe, and the Isle de Bourbon, that the duty on foreign 
DPhe importation from Guade- 
loupe, which bad in 1818 amounted to twenty-four millions of kilo- 
Martinique, 
which imported only eighteen millions in 1522, imported twenty-se- 
produced in France, was estimated at 1,140,000 metrica’ quintals; in| ven millions ia 1°25; and the Isle de Bourbon, which had produced 
only from four to five millions of kilogrammes in 1520, exported from 
To this extent, therefore, the 
system has succeeded; and its patrons may congratulate themselves 
on the taet, that, notwithstanding Martinique and Guadaloupe do not 





So 
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rxelusive system has succeeded. 

But the high duty has not merely extended the production of iron 
cn Pramee: thas, at the same time, added greatly to its price, and to 
‘be price of timber. Had foreign iron been altogether excluded, 
there might have been some difficulty in determining the average rise 


if price oocasioned by the duty; but as there are stall from 80,000 to | 
' J y 


1,000 quintals of foreign iron imported, the greater part of which 
pays a duty of twenty-five francs, it is obvious that, at an average, 
the price of the whole 2,269,000 quintals af iroo produced in France, 
nust be increased in about the same proportion; but, taking the 
verage at only (twenty francs the quinial, it will make, on the above- 
wenUoned quantity, a sum of 40,538,500 tranes, or £1,621,520: being 
ve direct cost of the protection granted to the native iron masters 
\od as the whole number of persoas employedin this department of 
he iron trade, is not supposed to exceed 80,000, it follows, that the 
emium paid them amounts, at au average, to twenty pounds a-piece. 
But notwithstanding this imaense bonns, the iron masters are at 
present ia a very depressed condition.—Nineteen out of twenty parts 


if all the iron produced in France, are prepared by means of wood; 


vad the multipheation of furnaces, consequent to the augmentation of 
ihe duties, has bad a wonderful influence on the price of this most im- 
portant article. The evidence given before the Commission is quite 
decisive as to this point. In Champagne, for example, the chord of 
wood, which sold in 1819, 20, and 21, at feomstheee fr., to three fr 
ifty cents, sold in 1820 at from nine to ten franes, 

According to the evidence taken before the Commission, the pro- 
duction of iron is not, in consequence of this extraordinary rise in the 


rice of wood, more profitable at this moment, than it was in 1832, | 


Delore the cuties were raised Gom Aliccn to twenty-five francs. M. 


| yield, at an average, above one-third the produce that would be ob- 
tained from an equal outlay of capital in Cuba or Porto-Rico, they 
| have succeeded in obtaining for them and the Isle de Bourbon a eom- 


plete monopoly of the French markets. 


It appears from the official accounts laid before the Commission, that 
the total quantity of colonial and foreign sugar imported into France, 
for home consumption, in 1826 and 1827, amounted, at an average, to 
But the discriminating 
duty on foreign sugar being, as we have already seea, fifty francs the 


| 65,890,723 kilogrammes, or 658,907 quintals. 


quintal, it follows, that its imposition must make an equivalent addi 


tion to the price of sngar; or that it must impose an annual charge on 
32.945,000 frances, | 
(£21.318,000,) over and above what they would have to pay, were | they might be obtained for tr 
the same duty laid on the foreign sugav imported into France that is 


the cansumers of sugar in France of no less than 


laid on the sugar of her colonies. 


This, however, is not the whole sum which its truly precious colo- 
Prom 1822 to 1226, a drawback, equivalent to the | 
duty, was allowed onthe exportation of French sugars; but owing to 


nies cost France 
thew high price, exclusive of the duty, none of them could be ex 
ported—the cheaper sugars of Brazil, Cuba, & 
possession of the Continental markets. 


deloupe, 


Brazilians in foreign markets. 


| Cost of the sugars of Brazil and Cuba, It is 


having the entire | wealth to the people of Brit 
M. de St. Cricq was, how- 
j ever, determined that his friends, the planters of M artinique and Gua- | poses a burden of several millions a-year on | 
besides enjoying a monopoly of the supply of France, 
should be in a condition to offer their sagar on the same terms as the 
For this purpose, a law was enacted in | sufficient to supply the home demand; 
1826, by which the drawback granted to the exporters of French su- | that a reaction has taken place, the manufactu 
gars was made equivalent not only to the duty charged on them, but | ficulties trom which there is hardly any 
also to the computed difference between their natural cost, abd the 
admitted, in the papers | facturers 





before us, that the bounty thus paid ou the eiportat 

gars is equal to 22 francs 54 cents the qaintal ; aden the 
quintals were exported in 182%, the burden thas laid 700 gy 
awoant to 1,577,800 franes, or £63,112. > France ae 

The increased price of sugar resuitin from thi 

system, has reduced its consumption ie France ett Pept 
than a Ciird part of what it would otherwise be. ‘0 ~ we blieny. 
ence in this raspect, we subjoin the following official Ow Hy inky, 
the consamption of sugar in France and G : meth 
gears 1220 and 1527. reat Briteia, darieg 


Preney “ 


Sugar consumed Sugarconsumed § 
Yenrs. in France, kilog. in France, ibs. Gon Bren 
20 = 48.616.751 = 106,966,862. pay itl, 
1827. - ~—s«60,317,631 - 132,698,7m . ‘Wom 


It is essential, too, to bear in mind, thet the popsletion 


known to exceed thirty-two millions, while that of Great b Press 


Y Uuder 16 a) 
about tro omen 
Blishmen tes, 
A part of this extraordinary discrepancy must, no doubt hb 

the greater opulence of the people of this country, and the " 
ase of sugared tea; but there can be no question, that it is Proving 
to be ascribed to the miserable policy of the French ques 
imposing sach oppressive discriminating duties on forergn Men, 

it may, therefure, be concinded, that the system of the “ 

of France, as to the sugar trade, costs her a direct pocnsiin ern tev 
ot about £1,400,000 a-year; redircing, at the same lime, the 


tion Of sugar to less than a haif of what it would Otherwise be: a4 
ef 


The pablic debt, which is the ¢ nker of Colombia, de- | it was supposed that the rise would affect only agricultural implo- | foreing a Frenelinan to content bimself with Ouly one pound Whey 


an Englishman gets five 
lt should, however, be stated, that besides causing immense wm. 
be laid out on Martinique and Guadeioupe, France is indebted 
beet-root caltivation to this system. Here, indeed, as in mules 
ot that of Napoleon. ‘The beet-root plantations began den 
* Continentai system,’ and were warmly patronised by the Eur 
who Grmly believed, consistently with the approve re 


a do Wes of |) 
mercantile school, that no better method conld be fo - pooh 


Uud of Cuneaing 
i : a : £3 lor sop 
raised trom beet-root at home, which they might have imported ing 
| abroad for sixpence. Afler the overthrow of Napoleon, + scien 
check was given to this novel branch of industry ; but ii tony 
| gather new strength with the edditions made to the daties op lereien 
| sugar in 1835 and 1820, and has increased rapidly since [so when 
the duty was raised to 95 francs the quintal, or to Wear y toarpencs 
| a-ponnd, 
M. de Branfaut, Professor of Chemistry, informed the Commisog 
that there Were one hundred and one estublishments for the prepares 
tion of sugar from beet-root in activity, towards the end of las ye 
and he estimates the sugar produced by them at 4,835,000 kilos. « 
10,637,000 Ibs. So rapid, indeed, if we may believe ibis witnes, « 
the progress of the manufacture, that be supposes that a bundred new 
| establishments will be fonnded during the present year; end the a 


| five years only, the indigenous sugar will suffice for the home Conse 
tion of Fiance. But those who are engaged in the trade we les 
sanguine ; and suppose ihat ten or even twenty years will have to 
elapse belore beet-root sugar will suffice for the home consamplion 
In the meantime, however, they al! agree, tiat any modification of the 
duties on West India sugar would be fatal to the beet-rout caltivation 
Supposing, however, that the anticipations of the produces ¢ 
beet-root sugar are so far realized, that ultimately it gets au ascendes 
cy over the sugar of the Preuch West Indies, and becomes adequy 
to furnish France with the quantity with which she is now supplied ¢ 
may be worth while to reflect a little on the cost which she will ue 
incurred in bringing about this result. We shall suppose that thea 
| summation may be effected in the short space of eleven years, ore 
in 1840, beet-root sugar will be able to bear the same duty as the age 
| of Martinique and Guadeloupe ; but that until thea, itis wecessary tx 
it should enjoy a complete exemption from all duties; or that theme 
sent system should be preserved entire. Now, it will be Obsened 
{ that the forcing plan began so early as 1307; bgp let us logk onlpatas 
| We have already seen, that the naling 





; **) x , 
neither the French West Indians, nor the beet-root raisers, could pr 


secute their business for a single day, costs France, at an average, te 
sides its other pernicious consequences, £1,400,000 a-year; and ap 
posing this sacrifice to be continued till 1840, it will bave amouniec® 
ihe enormous sum of £25,000,000 sterling; the interest of whie & 
five per cent, supposing it were expended on sugar at ] 1-2d. a-poans, 
would buy no less than 126,000,000 tbs. a-year! Such, if the beets 
cultivation do succeed, is the sacrifice which, according to the 806 
moderate estimate, it will have cost France. Martinique, Guactio 
| and the Isle de Bourbon, will be rendered aseless; and 4 9 
| have been laid out in cradling this artificial branch of indosiy © 
| would have furnished nearly as large a supply of suger to France in? 
time to come, as is now made use of in that kingdom. Sach — 
blessings which the “ Continental system” showers on the heads o & 
| worshippers. Wehope France will entertain a just sense of ibet 
| value and importance. , 
Ill. Butto get a correct notion of the advantages which #7 
tem hrs really conferred on France, we must look, it is said, 10WtF® 
gress and extension of the cotton manufacture. In 1806, 1" is 
fined within the narrowest limits; but, owing to the protectiot & ~ 
since enjoyed, about 25,000,000 Ibs. of raw cotton were impor 
home consumption in 1510; and at present the imports amoust 0 ’ 
tween 80 and 90 millions of tbs. Ls it possible, it is asked, 10 que 
the policy of a system productive of such results? 
But the truth is, that the extensiun of the cotton manu 
ter proof of the advantageousness of the forcing plan th 4. 
sion of the iron trade. A branch of industry may be estended® 
of the superior natural advantages enjoyed by those who car) 
or by their superior industry and invention; or it may 4 ei 
means of a monopoly,—the consumers being compelle 
want the article altogether, or to pay an artificially enhanced ae { 
it. Had the extension of the cotton manufacture been the “4 
the operation of either of the first-mentioned circumstances” : 
have been highly advantageous. This, however, ts not the 
is not the result of superior oatural or acquired capacules y 
tom-house regulations. ft has not been extended, because © 
facturers could furnish their countrwmen with as good ao r 
articles as they might have imported from abroad. So far ts 
being the case, it is admitted, on ail bands, that the cottoast® 
factured in France cost, at an average, about three times ®— 
ym England. Of every * Ps 
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evident: mos ateliers se ferment, nos Poduits sont arilis, 
“7 ica olhets de cet etal critique se prolongen(, nous envisageous 
2 bog seulement la ruine prochaine de nos chels d etablis- 
— a eneete avenir de huit cent mille ouvriers qui vivent de 


le 


sement, @4 , 
re ven by the way, that the number of perdns represeat- 
e ma) 


t, as being employed in the cotton trade, is grossly 
ts, it is true to the letter, Owing to 
stance, by the probibitive system, 
she high profits that were for a while reaiized by those engaged 
are ee. so much capital has been attracted to it,aud so large a | 
= wt gets produced, that the murkets of Prence are quite over- | 
d but to export, isall bat impossible. The commercial system 
oe n and his successors, though omm:potent tn France, does 
ds 4 to foreign countries. The Parisians must, bat the Prus- 
oe Americans will not, buy Freucli cottons when they 
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sans Te of England for less than half the price. And the couse- 
cas 6° is. that notwithstanding the immediate contiguity of France 


jataeee snortant markets, her exports are only valued at 22,000,000 


o some 1M} - : Ty, -. “ 
anes, of £380,000, being about the one-twenty fifth part of those of 


sis country - : : 
te aue French government restricted their efforts to the en- 
ry 


mentof the weaving of cotton, they might, perhaps, have suc- 
— Bot they would not de satisfied with any thing short of the 
crates nufacture; and in grasping at too much, itis most probable 
— |. The difficulties with whiel the carders and spin- 
have to contend, in consequence of the high price of 
seem quite insurmountable. The committee of 
manufacturers give the tolluwing statement of the expense of erect- 
ing and maintaining @ spianing-mill, wrought by @ steam engine ot 


(hirty-horse power: ‘ 
i a In France. In England. 








th ngine constructed on the Francs. Francs. 
ot seipte of thoes of Watt, - += + = 55,000 35,000 
Cost of the machinery and fittings-up, - 425,000 275,000 
Placing the machinery, &ec. - : ~ - 20,000 20,000 
500,000 325,000 

Francs. Francs. 

Interest and wearand tear of capital, tea per cent, - 50,000 32,500 


Rent of a bailding suitable for such an establisument, 12,000 10,000 
‘uel. 2 1-4 tons coal a-day, 54 frances at Paris, and 9s. 


at Manchester, - 4 


= 


° - - 36,500 8,50 








92,500 51,000 
The m anufactarers estimate that such an establishment would spia 
4%) kilog, a-day, supposing it to work twelve hours; making the ex- 
peuse of spinning S2 cents per kilog. in Paris, and 42 only in Man- 
chester. Coal is, however, » good deal higher-priced in Paris than in 
some other placesin France where manufactarss are established ; and 
dimatiog, with the manufacturers, this excess of price to make an 
item of eight cents in the cost of spinning a kilog. of cotton in Paris, 
it would still amount to 74 cents, or to S2 cents more than the cost of 
spianing it at Manchester. 
Such ts the statement put forth by the French cotton manufactares, 
ad we see no reason fur questioning its accuracy. To call a system, 
~roductive of such results, protective, is, if any thing can be, an abuse 
{ sach results, protective, is, if any thing can be, an abuse of language. 
dne thing, however, is certain, that so long as the French manufac- 
jurers are favoured with this sort of protection, their competition 
ithusin any tree market will be of no more importance than would 
be that of the Esquimaua. It we were hostile to France, we should 
rejoice in her having identified herself with sach a system. But we 
lisclaim being actuated by any such feelings. We are truly anxious 
ot her prosperity, tor ber sake and our own; tor anless she be sur- 
ounded by Bishop Berkeley's wall of brass, whatever contribiuies to 
increase her wealth, inust in some degree redound to the advantage of 
ber neighbours. And we therefore venture to hope, that her rulers 
il at length see reason to renounce a system which is a public 
isance; and which bas no recommendation, except that it inevita-. 
indicts teg times store injury on those by whom it is enforced, 
ab on any one else. 
—~—=>—— 
SUMMARY BY THE LATE ARRIVALS. 
Parliament was to meet on the 4th Feb. It is understood, says the 
verpoo!l Courier of the 3d. that the address, in answer to the King’s 
ch io the House of Lords, is to be moved by the Duke of Buc- 
leach, and seconded by Lord Glengall. An abundance of petitions 
tlikely to be laid before Parliament on the snbject of the distresses 
the country. ——The King, says the London Observer, continues 
‘be best health, takes a long daily promenade in the Corridors, looks 
tll and is well.—— Ministerial Changes.—Mr Herries, it appears, is to 
made President of the Board of Trade, in the place of Mr. Fitz- 


f. Herries as Master of the Mint. It is stated Mr. George Bankes 
dresigned, or was about to resign the Secretaryship of the Board 
Controul, and that he was to be succeeded by Mr. Wortley, the 
ba of Lord Wherncliffe. Lord Mountcharles one ot the Lurds of the 
teasury, bad either resigned or been removed from office, and no 
Sonasyethad been appointed to succeed him. {It was reported 
the Goverament circles, that Lord Palmerston and Mr. Huskisson 
Ye agreed to support Ministers and that Lord Elienborough will not 
Poatto make room for Lor’ Palmerston. M. A. Shee, Esq. has 
iene President of the Royal Academy, in the room of the 
tot pastons. Sir Thomas’ Will is not yet proved, but it is 
a me he invaluable collection of drawings by Michael Angelo, 
sphael, Rubens, Rembrant, Leonardo da Vinci, Guido, and the 
aa? Oe masters, which cost upwards of £37,000, are to be offered to 
King tor £15,000; and, in case of refusal,to Mr. Peel, Lord Dud- 
f vehe Royal Academy, and some others, at £20,000. If they should 
~ use bd purchase, they are to be sold by auction at the end of one 
of BA. he old Queen of Portugal died on the 7th Jan. jost at the 
“ a meeting had been held at Birmiogham, profess- 
leumeene Union Society, from 12,000 to 15,000 persons present, 
peaery 8 Were compelied to retire disappointed. The proceed- 
rs Toray tea in the morning until dusk.——T here were 93 curo- 
men ef a _— in London during the month of Jan. including 
Rigut of po ri burning A fire took place in Newcastle on 
300 an 29th which destroyed property to the amount ef 
o's B An mportant descision has been given in the Court of 
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‘There has been a steady 
or all kinds of manufactured goods, with the excep- 
Mstmpen es cloth, which is still in limited request. 
inppeameee of —— it is expected, will be experienced when 
i parchases Me, — shall enable the country buyers to make 
jesty's Attorace > l. hron.——Informations have been filed by his 
od Duffy. the ¥ General against Henry Grattan, Esq. M.P. and Ed 
Mention i | oy and publisher ot the Freedom’s Jonrnal 
the Sth ines ond 24.—Several Tartars despatched from Magnesia 
8 of the a brought intelligence of the defeat and disper- 
‘Near Beend in ang Minor, who were beaten in all their 
man Orlow ~~ y the united force of Ibrahim Pacha. 
dent 8. andjElles Aga Palestine —The Nuremberg Corres- 
dy Sites seein ‘proposals for the cession of Palestine bave 
deriaken the ne ~ = Porte; that the English Ambassador bas 
tod that the 8 ton in the name of the Jewish house in ques- 
erement — an oman Ministr is not iudisposed to enter into an 
Hers, bave arrived he Dec. 17.—Professor Parrott, and fellow tra- 
Imecetie and t Pre trom Mount Arrarat and set ouf on tbe 15th 
me costs of the Bleck Sea, to continue (heir re- 
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searches. They will then retura to Tiflis, aod travel through the 

Mussalman provinces to the coast of the Caspian Sea. Brussels, 

Jaa. 26.—The members of the Second Chamber who tavé been dis- 

missed from their offices, are every where the object of the most 

marked interest. This act of ministerial vengeance of our Depaties | 
is another Consequence of the fatal system waich for these 15 years | 
bas loaded us with a maltitude of false measures, which have pro- | 
davced discontent aad disirust, without any advantage to the govern. | 
mebi.—— Mrrnich, Jan. 26.—Our University is extremely well at. 

tended this year. “fhe printed list of Siudents contains no less than | 
1834 wame-; of these students, 1662 are natives of the kingdom, and | 
1Q2trom other countries. -—Premen, Jaa. 6.—A letter from the Em- 

peror of Morocco was received lere afew weeks ago It was addressed , 
io the Hanse-towns of Uambargh, Bremen, and Lubeck, demanding | 
an annual tribute to be sent to Morocco, to avoid being annoyed by th | 
Morocco corsairs, whenever the Hanseatic shipsshould show them- 
selves inthe Mediterranean. It is understood thatthe Hanseatic towns 
mean actually to grant this tribute, as there are ao means of escape, if 
{he commerce is to remain uninterrupted in those parts, as the Hane 
towns have no ships of war.——From an official acoount of the reve- 
nue of [rance, jast published, it eppears that there wes a diminution 
of eleven millions of tranes, (nearly halla million sterling.) in the last 
three months of tne year 1829. Tt is remarkable that the diminu- ; 
tion has chiefly taken place ia articles of general consumption, thus 
proving that France is suffering at this moment in every branch 
| of ber industry. The Hague, Jan. 24.—Mr. Preble has special in- 
{ structions respecting the diferences between Great Britain and the 
United States, relatiwe to the boundary ; which are to be decided by 
the King of the Netherlands. Aji the documents and memorials ot 
both parties are to be delivered to his Majesty, as arbitrator, on the 2d 
ot April, who will probably give his decision within three months 
The Winchester, 52 gun ship, with the Mag of Vice Admiral Col 
poys, was about to eail tor Teneriife and Barbadoes, where she is ex- 
pected to meet with Admiral Fleming, “ who will then return to Eng- 
j land.” The command to which Vice Admiral Coipoys bas been ap- 
pointed “ comprehends Jamaica aud Halifax, hitherto separate sta- 
tions. The Wiachester was to take out two Consuls. ——Mr. Kyder, 
the Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, is, it is said, to be translated to 
the Bishopric of St. Asaph. Mr. Ryder is brother to the Earl of Har- 
rowby, who is the father-in-law to Mr. Wortley. Mr. Tierney, the 

















P. M. on Monday, 25th January. Only five minutes before he breathed 
his last-he franked a letter for a particular friend. The principal 
streets in London, on Ist Feb. were frequently blocked up, owing tu 
the very dangerous state of the roads, which, trom the fall of snow, 
and the intensity of the frost, were rendered exceeding!y difficult. On 
Ladgate-hill, in particular, as well as Snow-hill and Hoiborn-bill, it 
was with the utmost difficulty the horses could either go up or down. 
In Fish-street-bill and along Thames-street the stoppages were very 
trequent, and even for foot passengers it Was dangerous to attempt to 
walk with any rapidity. Irish Elections.—The contested election 
for the county of Limerick commenced last ‘Toesday, Jan. 26th 
The candidates are Mr. Massy Dawson and Colonel O'Grady ; and 
such was the uproar on that day, that the High Sheriff adjourned the 
Court until Wednesday. A correspondent intorms us “ that there was 
not a square yard in the entire Court Hoose which was not the arena 
of tremendous boxing, and smashing of limbs." The troops were all 
under arms, and the artillery mounted. 
Limerick, there has not been known such a commotion in the town. 
O'Grady will be finally successful——British Stocks closed on the 
2d Feb. at 92 7-8 to 93. 

War Office, Jan. 28, 1830.—Memorandum.—The half-pay of the 
under-mentioned officers has been cancelled from the 29th instant, in- 
clusive, upon their receiving a comtonted allowance for their com- 
missions :—Lt. J. J. Romney, bh. p.Gih West India Regt.; Ens. J. H. 
Kerr, h.p. Canadian Fencibles; Lt. W. C. H. Buchanan, b. p. 69h 
Foot; Apothecary W. T. Guy!by, b. p.——Lrratum in the Gazette of 
the 17h Jan. 1829.—45th Foot: For Capt E. F. Boys to be Maj. by 
pur. ¥, Hilton, dec. read, to be Maj. without pur. & ——The com- 
misfions of Capt. O'Neill and bt. M’Caskill, of the OTtr Pootphave 
been ante-dated to 27th June, 1328, that being the date they ought to 
bear, but they have not been allowed any back-pay, 
Married, at Bellville, New Jersey, on the evening of the 10th inst., 
Joseph Farratt, Jr., Esq., of Wolverhampton, England, to Caroline, 
youngest daughter of Daniel Fox, Esq., of Bellville. 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Dr. McBiroy, Mr. Robert Young, 
of Edinburgh, to Miss Isabella McNiel, of Kirkpatrick village, meer 
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;— mn —— ——————————— 
Vhe Britannia arrived yesterday from Liverpoo!, bringing our 
files of London papers down to the 3ist of January. The Han- 
nibal, from Liverpool, however, brought London papers to the 2d of 
February the night previously. In the preceding column we have 
| given insertion to a summary of al! the principal intelligence. 

Count Capo D’Istria, President of Greece, opened the Senate on the 
| 8th of Nov. last, with a short and unimportant speech, in which be int 
| mated that the Allied Powers had not yet made any decisive com. 
munications in regard to the futare welfare of Greece. From this 
we infer that the project of sending Prince Leopold to assume the 
government of the country had not then been made known to the 
President. ‘The Speech speaks in rather measured terms of gratitude 
to the European Sovereigns ; and the reply offers the following queer 
compliment :— 

“ With respect to the generous benefactors, who you inform us, as 
| the powerful protectors ot Greece, continae to bestow on us benefac- 
| tions, which, ia a measure, guarantee to us the happy re-establishment 
| of our country, long suffering Greece can in no other manner dis- 
charge the debt of gratitude she owes ber protectors, than by praying 
her Heavenly King to grant long life and prosperity to her.” 

Had the worthy Senators prayed for long lite and prosperity to 
| George the Fourth, Nicholas the First, and Charles the Tenth, we 
| should readily understand the nature and force of the prayer; or had 
they, which would have been far more proper, have said that Greece 





"A | would best discharge the debt of gratitude spoken of by unity and 


patriotism among themselves, there would not have been so much 
doubt as to the real meaning of what they did say. It is pretty 
clear to us that they intended to say nothing, thereby verifying ell 
| history, of the alleged proverbial ingratiinde of Greeks. The latest 
London papers affirm that Prince Leop sid will not take the title of 
King, but that of Sovereign Prince only 


| Mr. Muntz in the chair. The object of this meeting, which was at- 
tended by a concourse of people exceeding all former precedent, was 
| to form a Political Union Soeiety, for the redress of pablic grievances. 
} Thirty#ix persons were appointed to form a Political Gouneil; trea- 
| surers Were nominatedto receive and disburse tbe funds which the 

townsmen of Birmingham ere called upon to subscribe: in short, « 
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| House of Commons 


| ing his old seat in Parliament 


independent member of Parliament, died very suddenly, at 2 o'clock, | 


Since the celebrated siege of | 


i- | 


On the 25th of Jan. a political meeting was held at Birmingham, 


| bady somewhat stmilar to the Irish Catholic Asjacieyon steay to be | 





in contemplation. he main end avowed object of this bod y. as 
set forth in the Resolutions, is to anite the middle and lower classes ol 

the people, to procure a reform of Parliament, and the administration 
of other nostruins Which political quacks have so long held to be sove 

reign remedies for the maladies of the state. This meeting certainly 
derives some importance from the fact, that many who were present 
have heretofore always shown themselves the firm and decided ene- 
mies of innovation and misrule. Sweh a meeting having for its ob 
ject the furmation of political bodies, and the combination of some 
classes of people to tho exclusion of others, ts decidedly uncom 
stitutional. 

The Right Ion. George Tierney, the veteran leader of the Oppo 
sition in the House of Commons, died suddenly at bis residence in 
London on the 25th Jan. Mr. Tierney was originally destined for the 
bar, but his love of polities induced him to torego that resolution and 
to endeavour to obtain a seat ia Parliement 


~ar 
i796 


Ile was first retarned (o 
; and, like bis contemporaries, Mr. Pitt and My 
Sheridan, he rose atonce into fame. On the secession of Mr. Fos aad 


Southwark in 


| bis friends, he remained in bis place, and vigorously contested every 


measure with Mr. Pitt, whow he challenged, in 1793, on account of 
what would now be considered anjustifiable and upparliamentary can 
duct—the attritvating his opposition toa measure, to a wish to impede 
the serviee of the coontry. When Mr. Addington became minister, Me 
Tierney took office under bim, but on the return of Mr. Pitt to power 
he again joined the opposition. During the Fox and Grenville ad 
ininistration he was first Irish Secretary and afterwards President o! 
the Board of Controul, With the Whigs he quitted office and on 
the death of Mr Ponson!yy be became leader of the Opposition in the 
In 1527, he, with his friend the Marquess of 
Lansdown, joimed Mr. Canning's and Lord Goderich's Cabinet. and 
teld for a short time the office of Master of the Mint; bot be speedily 
retired, and was never again seeo in public life except when occupy 
His talents as an orator were by no 

means of the highest order, but he possessed qualitios as « debate: 
which rendered bim exceedingly formideble. With a manner quite 
collogual and familiar, which divested the arguments of his oppo 
nents of much of their meretricious quality, he potsemed sarcasm 
and humour in aw eminent degree. His ability to destroy the ar 
guments of his opponent by the force of ridicule was extra ordinary 
and inimtable; and he is said to bave been the only man in the 
House of Commons of whom the late Mr. Canning felt afraid 

The ill health of Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald at length obliges him to re 
| tire from the Cabinet; be is to be succeeded by Mr. Herries, and thy 
| Marquess of Chandos succeeds Mr. Herries as Master of the Mint 
Mr. Bankes, it is said, leaves the Board of Conteoul, and is to be ome 
| ceeded by Mr. 8. Wortley, one of the members of Parliament who 
| was in this country a few years since. 
| A desperate contest has taken place at Limerick, forthe wacant 
} seat in Parliament; the candidates are Mr. O'Grady end Mr. Massy 
| Dawson. It was supposed at the last accounts that the latter gentle 
man, who had received someof the Catholie votes, would preveil 
| Mr. T. Campbell is engaged in writing the life of Sir Thomas Law 
rence, and has proceeded to Bath to eotlect information. Account 
have been received from Swan River, describing the settlement to 
be making very satisfactory progress. Two new towns have been 
founded; the report of the expedition having failed is totally devoid 
of foundation. The Bishop of St. Asaph died on the 2let of Jas 
vary. The Kingis in excellent health. 








Colombia.—We have presented elsewhere the entire speech o! 
Bolivar to the Constituent Congress of Colombia, in which he lay 
down his nuthorjty as President of that Republic, and calls on (hy 
body to apport e¥ cltizda is his room without delay. This i 
a strange method of usurping the supreme rule, and destroying th: 
rights of the people certainly. The conclusion of this patriotic ad 
dress is expressed in terms so strong, and with so much apparent sir 
cerity, that it is impossible to doubt the honesty of its author. He ear 
not with any justice be condemned unless he commits some overt ac’ 
against the constitution—suspicion is not proof, and notwithstanding 
the “ Act of Caracas,” we must be allowed to eapress our doubts ii 





. | Venezuela bas not been premature. Theat many persons contemplate an 


altered form of government, we make no question—imany perhaps eveu 
of the present Congress sigh fora monarchy, but the proof of such 
designs have never been brought bome to Bolivar, We agree with 
him, in the propriety of calling another persun to preside over the 
| nation, for so long-es he reneins in a situation that excites the envy 
| of bad men, so long will he be an object of suspicion —suspicion once 
engendered never ceases so long as the object suspected retains th 
power of doing the mischief that is apprehended. A more vigoron 
| goverument would probably restore tranquility to Colombia, although 
| we do not think that a monarehy would. But, in either ense, Bolive 
| should not appear as the leader of such a change. His greatnes 
and his glory are inseparably connected with the liberties of Colom 
| bia; when these are lost be should not survive them. If the Con 
| gress meditate a perpetual Dictatorship or a Presidency for lite, Bo 
liver should not be the person on whom their choice should fall 








We crave the attention of our mercantile readers to a valoal: 
article on the Commercial System of France, extracted from the last 
Edinburgh Review. 
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=) LVESTFRS. 1 40 Broadwas — raw ing of the New Vork Lottery extr 5, eles ‘ 
‘ No. 4, March %h--49, 11, 72, 57, 16, 41, 6 2. SH, 6 Extre clase No. % 
$25,000, $10,000, $5,000, ke.—Tickets only $@—1o be drawn on the I*th March 
March 15.) 
DVE Ki ISEWENT OF A PAKM —b or veh .* Varm situated ow Une fiver 
Lt St: Lawrence, four miles from Ogdensburg, conteming 244 acres, of whieh 
about 8) are improved, the soil of a good quality, and the portion uncleared fully 
equal to the rest. The mension is a modern built frame house, 40 by 96 feet, of two 
| tories, with seven rooms, and fuimhed in the bert manner, with » colonnade portico 
in the reor fronting the river Ite situation te on elevated ground, commanding an 
extensive view of the beautiful seanery of the Bt. Lawrence, with a sloping lewn 
descending tot. The farto i chiefly fehced with stone wall. The outhoures ore 
a barn and cattle sheds, farm howe, Ac Ite wre imity to Of teneburg affords it th: 
| convenience of schools, churches, « food esevety, and am eligible market, tite wit 
| lage being the chief plece of trade on the Amerteun site of the St. Lawrence, and 
which porsesses the great advantage of having the choice between two morkets 
a foreign and domestic,—being bot 130 miles from Montreal, and having on te 
other vide, by the Owego canal, entire water communicetion with Albany end 
| New York. Application to be made to THOMAS D. CARPENTER 
| March 13.—tf) A Wall-et.. of 54 Amitw-ot 
j Atthe Court of Chancery, held for the Btate of New York, ot the city of Albeny 
on thet, enty fifth day of January, ove thousand eight hundred and thirty Pre 
seat: Reuben H. Walworth, Chancellor. Jane Carson 0. Andrew Murray, Bri 
tain L. Woolley and Join Bayley 
appearing by afhdavit to the weatsefaction of this Court that the defendent, John 
Beyley, resides outof this State, bot within the Un ped States, of come one of 
| the territories thereof, or in one of the provinces of Cunada. On motion of My 
Khoades in bebalf of Me. D. Graham, janior, solicitor for the complainant, it ix 
ordered that ead John Kavtey cause bie appearance to be entered, eed moter 
thereof to be served om the complainant's solicitur within four mouth: fram the 
date of this order; and in case of bis appearance, thal we couse hie aaewer to thy 
complainant's bil! to be filed, and « copy thereof w be served on the compleinant » 
solicitor within forty days after service of & copy of sad bill, end in d fault thereas 
caid Will of complaint may be taken as confessed, and it is forther ordered that 
within twenty days the said complaincet cawse thie order to be published i the 
state paper, and in“ The Albion,” and that the said publicaticn be continued w 
each of said papers st least once in cach week for eight weeks in succession, or thet 
he cause a copy of this order to be personally —— the said Jobo Beyley o1 
least twenty days be(pre the Cupe above preseribed fur his appearence 
Feb. &] Copy. JAS. PORTER, Regist. 
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She Albion. 
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A THOUGHT OF ME. 
Words from the Spanish, and adapied to the Arie in Mozart's celebrated opera of “ Cosi Fan Tutle.”’ 
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Oh broad aud lim - pid river, Oh banks so fresh and gay; Mea-dows fair and fer - tile -/! fer - - tile ever, Oh” groves in gree, .. 
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ray, Ob, if in field or plain My love anaes to be, Kk if her ber__Deert hi? - tain re - tain A thought of v 
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if her heart re - - tain re - - tain a thought of me. 
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love should chance to be, Ask it her heart, her heart, retain, ber heart, retain, a thought a thought of me. 
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Oh, if in field or plain 1, } Ack, if in silent prayem il ae 
| 2 An pi aia O, honrs of es even, When pray'rs most fervent wer in} 
nks so fresh and gas Ask, if ber heart retain , dreams of ming dav There mingle in her risons, 
; Meadows fai i tertile ever | A thought of me ? | oO. cals theak. rise to Heaven, A thought of me 
ie ereen & ' W: ith Matin Hymn er Lay, 
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